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The Root of Happiness J 


‘ ae 


=rPOR happiness is more thatr physical comfort, daily, i 
ak work, human companionship, books, music, play; “== 


4 it is incomplete, half-geown, unless it possesses an 
underlying consciousness that life as a whole “means intensely 
and means good.” It was not a preacher but a psychologist 
who lately bewailed the multitudes of people who have every- 
thing in life except an incentive to live; and no incentive to 
live is adequate which leaves a man trying to rejoice in life’s 
details while thinking dejectedly of life as a whole. He who 
is satisfied with the circumference of his experience but has no 
confidence about its meaning at the center is not fully happy. 
It was this which caused George John Romanes, the scientist, 
when for a time he gave up his Christian faith, to compare 
the hallowed glory of the creed which once was his with the 
lonely mystery of existence as then he found it; it was this 
which made him unable to think of his loss without experienc- 
ing, as he said, the sharpest pang of which nature was suscep- 
tible. . . . Tne deepest elements in human personality are 
truncated and incomplete until they have expanded into religion. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
Adyventurous Religion. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. fe 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 


Editorial 


IMPOSSIBLE BUT TRUE 


N “Heroes of Smokeover,” L. P. Jacks, the dis- 
tinguished British philosopher, shows how a 
devastating strike was called immediately after 

an embittered speech by a prominent Labor member 
of Parliament, and that the speech was delivered the 
day following an unfortunate quarrel with the game 
warden of a great nobleman’s private preserve. Like- 
wise he tells the story of the sudden ending of the 
strike which took place soon after the same Labor 
member was induced to spend a day fishing in the 
same nobleman’s waters, received an apology from 


the keeper who had affronted him, an invitation to 


visit the famous old castle, and had the great good 
fortune after a long fight to land the king of all the 
monster pikes in the lake—a veritable shark of the 
fresh waters which he could have mounted and keep 
for all time as evidence of his prowess. 

The novel may lack something, as the critics 
declare, as a work of art, but it is not found wanting 
as a veritable storehouse of the typical Jackian phi- 
losophy so priceless to the student of religion. And 
there is no better illustration than this story of the 
sense, sanity and wise humor of Principal Jacks. 

In one mood it seems to us frightening that such 
momentous consequences flow from such little things. 
In another mood we realize that they are not as little 
as they seem. A thought is the biggest thing man 
has evolved, and a word which transmits thought, 
a tone of voice which colors it, and a mental or moral 
attitude which surrounds it with atmosphere, share 
the bigness and significance of the thought. 

Our daily human contacts, our daily breaking 
bread together, our daily service of one another, our 
speech, our gestures, our looks, our good will or ill 
will deep down inside toward one another—are mighty 
things, make and unmake friendships, set up and pull 
down dynasties, stir up wars and create peace on 
earth. 

We can well afford to pull in on some of our far- 
reaching activities if we find ourselves continually 
getting misunderstood, as we say, and making trouble, 
and concentrate on developing spiritual states and a 
technique of contact with our fellows where these 
things will not happen. 

“Trifles light as air,’’ remarked the Commonweal 
a few weeks ago, “regulate fellowship among men 
quite as often as grave fundamentals.” 


GOD, THE ETERNAL 


T is worth reading many pages of mediocre print 
to come upon a nugget like ‘“‘“God the Eternal,” 
by H. G. Enelow, rabbi of the Temple Emanu-el, 

New York City. But in fact it is the first thing in a 
book full of good things—‘“My Idea of God, a Sym- 
posium of Faith,” edited by Joseph Fort Newton and 
published by Little, Brown & Co. Dr. Newton is well 
within the facts when he declares that this chapter 
“gives one the inspiration of a stream of spiritual tradi- 
tion flowing through long ages—a River of God 
which waters the City of Man, making it bright with 
hope.”’ 

It is good to begin the new year with this kind 
of testimony. Rabbi Enelow disavows the claim that 
the Jew gave God to the world. He shows in a few 
words how everywhere primitive men were groping 
after Him. But when the Jew appeared in history 
“he proclaimed a new idea.” “God, he said, is not any 
one element of Nature, however beneficent and 
mighty; nor is God any one phenomenon of nature, 
however magnificent and awe-inspiring. God, said 
the Jew, is more than all these separately. He is the 
Source of Nature. He is the One Spiritual Being that 
caused the world as we know it to come into exist- 
ence. . . . It may sound simple to the modern ear, 
but it was a radical utterance when first it was made.” 

Rabbi Enelow tells us that it has been a part of 
Jewish conviction always ‘‘that a definition of the 
nature of God in human terms is impossible.”’ In this 
light we have to read the great passages which speak 
of the eye of the Lord, His mouth, or His hand. 
The finite can not grasp the infinite. But this does 
not prevent the finite believing in the Infinite. 

“The spirit of man,” he says, “is real though we 
may be unable to analyze and define it. The spirit 
of the universe is no less real to me though it eludes 
our verbal capacity.’’ However strongly we may affirm 
God, it is the part of wisdom not to let one’s mind go 
too far in defining Him, for inevitably we will limit 
and circumscribe Him. Two things Rabbi Enelow 
permits himself to do. He writes with power and 
beauty of two qualities of God above all others as- 
sociated with Him—“universality” and ‘“‘holiness.”’ 

The impact of politics on religion at times limited 
the Jew. He could not sing the songs of Zion in a 
strange land. God could not be there. But “in the 
school of suffering the Jew learned anew and unfor- 


gettably the lesson that God is universal. It is not so 
certain that mankind has yet made this idea a part of 
its thought.” 

Then to the Jew ‘‘God was not a mere reflection 
of nature or man. He had a character of His own.” 
He was august, awe-inspiring, ‘immeasurably above 
the loftiest height of human attainment,” and also “the 
essence of all moral perfection conceivable by man.” 
Modestly but effectively Rabbi Enelow deals with 
the strange idea that the God of the Hebrews was not 
a God of love. Love was inseparable from His moral 
perfection. In Moses’ vision, ‘‘He was loving and com- 
passionate, long-suffering and abundant in loving- 
kindness and truth.”’ 

There is no attempt to explain the relation of evil 
to the existence of a Loving God, but there is a noble 
expression of the faith Walt Whitman put in the 
prayer of Columbus: 

“T will cling fast to Thee, 
O God, though the waves buffet me. 
Thee—-Thee at least I know.” 


Nor is there any elaborate complicated harmonizing 
of science and religion. There is an expression of 
gratitude for the work of men who are discovering the 
laws of the universe and a clear-cut recognition of the 
fact that no one yet “has found the secret of the laws 
or the secret of life.’ 

The chapter closes with the noble thought that 
the highest privilege of man is to walk with God. 

In describing, in appraising, in paraphrasing, one 
realizes that he often mutilates a masterpiece. The 
chapter should be read as a whole, and pondered. It 
is a great beginning to a great book which is a cross 
section of the ideas about God held by modern Ameri- 
cans of almost every school of religious thought. 

* * 


DR. PERKINS AND WASHINGTON 


HE new year is marked by a great step forward 
for our cause in the Capital City. Dr. Frederic 
Williams Perkins lays down therights, privileges, 

prerogatives, emoluments and duties of his position 
as pastor of the First Universalist Church of Lynn, 
Mass., to become pastor of the National Universalist 
Memorial Church of Washington, D. C. 

By sending Dr. Perkins, the Board of Trustees 
of the Universalist General Convention say as plainly 
as they know how that they are determined to put all 
of their united strength back of this project. By ac- 
cepting the call of the Board and of the Washington 
people, Dr. Perkins expresses his confidence in the 
Board, the church and the denomination, and his 
high faith in the success of the enterprise. 

Here are gestures, if you please, but gestures 
which are highly significant. 

One of our strongest men, a distinguished preach- 
er, a great organizer, a power throughout the fellow- 
ship of his denomination, a leading citizen of his city 
and a man honored by sister churches, gives up the 
dearest ties of his life to take hold of a project still 
weak in spite of the noble men and women who have 
lived and died for it during the past sixty years. 

He goes to a city (to use the language of the Gen- 
eral Convention of 1868) where ‘‘the times demand 
that we should have a herald of our distinctive faith 
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. . and where the gospel of God’s impartial love 
for all men should be proclaimed with power.” 

Citizens of the United States in Washington and 
out of Washington do not yet realize fully how the 
lines of influence go out from that city to the ends 
of the earth. 

Washington is in very truth a city set on a hill, 
the light of which can not be hid. 

As clearly as any man among us Dr. Perkins 
sees that a faith must be proclaimed not only by 
sermons and tracts but by signs and symbols. The 
man is such a symbol. The buildings men use for 
religious purposes are such symbols. 

Washington, as Dr. Perkins is pointing out in his 
addresses, itself is a symbol, and all kinds of organiza- 
tions, for education, for art, for science, for music, for 
religion, are placing in Washington structures to stand 
as symbols of their ideas, just as the dome of the 
Capitol, the Washington Monument, the Lincoln 
Memorial, and a hundred other things symbolize 
the dignity, the glory and greatness of the country. 

From the beginning Dr. Perkins has favored this 
memorial church project. Among the first the Lynn 
church agreed to get back of it and do its full share. 
He is admirably fitted to go out to the denomination 
and interpret our highest ideals. But far more im- 
portant in fitting him to lead our cause in Washington 
is his intense conviction that a church of Christ is 
far more than marble or granite, bricks and mortar— 
a life in God—and that a minister’s business is only 
secondarily the leadership of a project. First and 
foremost it is a ministry to individual men and women. 

* * 


MR. BUTLER’S CHRISTMAS MESSAGE 


T was a notable Christmas message which Repre- 
sentative Butler, chairman of the House Naval 
Affairs Committee, sent out to the American 

people on December 24 through the Army and Navy 
Journal. 

“For one I have come to realize that nations like 
individuals always have been governed by force,” 
said he, “and will continue to be so governed in 
the future.” “An international arms agreement can 
only be secured by fear.’’ ‘America was fooled into 
scrapping ships in accordance with the last arms 
agreement. Foreign nations have violated the agree- 
ment,”’ and so on. 

He spoke in the public press with the prestige 
of a high position and as a representative of the nation. 

He virtually told us at Christmas time that 
statesmen of other countries were liars and swindlers. 
He told us we were dupes and fools, and enunciated 
the doctrines which sent) Napoleon to KHlba, the 
Kaiser to Doorn, and pushed their respective nations 
down into a black gulf of poverty and suffering. 

The path of duty for the great democracy of the 
West, he appears to think, is the path of military and 
naval power so great that the world will tremble 
before us and take our dictation without demur. 

Of course it is assumed by Mr. Butler, we trust, 
that with the mightiest navy and army in the world 
we will cling to the old ideals of peace and good-will. 
And from our impregnable position we will dictate 
those ideals to the world. We would always know the 
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right, of course, and dreadnoughts would sail the seas 
to enforce it. 
It is a happy chance that these utterances came 


at Christmas time, so that they may be seen exactly 


for what they are. 

They help reveal in his majestic proportions the 
form of a conqueror whose kingdom was not of this 
world, but who will reign until at last every knee 
shall bow. ‘‘Not by might nor by power, but by my 
spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.” 


* * 


THE FAREWELL FOR DR. PERKINS 
FAREWELL service in honor of the Rev. 
Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., minister-elect 
of the Universalist National Memorial Church, 

Washington, D. C., will be held at the Church of the 
Redemption, Boylston and Ipswich Streets, Boston, 
Mass., Sunday, January 2, 1927, at 7.30 p. m., under 
the auspices of the Universalist General Convention 
and the Massachusetts Universalist Convention. 

The service will be in charge of the Rey. Leroy 
W. Coons, D. D., who will speak on ‘‘Our Purpose.” 
The Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., will speak on 
“Why We Send Dr. Perkins to Washington,” and the 
Rey. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D.,. on “What We 
Expect to Do in Washington.”” The Rev. Stephen H. 
Roblin, D. D., will close with ‘Farewell: We Are 
with You.” 

We agree with Dr. Lowe, who says: ‘“‘We have 
honored Dr. Perkins by calling him to a position of 
distinction and responsibility. He has honored us by 
consenting to become our representative in a most 
significant denominational enterprise. This farewell 
service in the Church of the Redemption should call 
outa large attendance of our Massachusetts Uni- 
versalists. It will be a notable meeting and one of 


great significance.” 
* * 


OUR DARING POPE 


VEN a pope, surrounded by all the dignity of his 
office, protected by the high stone walls of the 
Vatican and the Swiss guards about him, needs 

to muster all his courage when he goes up against lovely 
woman and what it pleases her to do. We think the 
Pope went too far in his characterization of women’s 
dress as immodest and indecent. There are about the 
same proportion of immodest women there have been 
for some generations—no more immodest in short 
skirts than in long. Their immodesty is not due to 
their dress but to their souls. Woman’s dress is 
evolving, now slow, now fast, now directed by a coterie 
of fashionable dressmakers, then again freeing itself, 
but always in the direction of that freedom of move- 
ment which means efficiency, health and happiness. 
Along the way we will find the freakish and bizarre, 
the suggestive and degrading, but these are incidental. 

One can not safely assume that swathing, wrap- 

ping or bandaging the human form is moral and its 
uncovering immoral. The thing goes far deeper than 
that. ‘Blessed are the pure in heart,” was the key to 
the riddle nineteen centuries ago, and isnow. Toward 
that high ideal we must slowly climb, and the popes, 
priests and ministers of every degree must help us. 

We sympathize deeply with the high moral pur- 


pose of the Holy Father. But we fear that he does 
not know well a good-sized fraction of humanity, or 
he would not call on husbands, fathers, brothers, to 
issue orders to that fraction. 

With clear conviction, knowing whereof we speak, 
we affirm that no man, pope or humble layman, is 
eligible to tell women what to do. It takes a woman 
to do that. Encyclicals on this subject had better be 
postponed until we get a lady pope. 
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WITH WHOM DID GOD FIGHT? 


DISCRIMINATING correspondent who read 
the account of a sermon by the Rev. Clarence 
J. Harris, in defense of war, reprinted in this 
issue, called our attention to the sentence: “‘Evan- 
gelism has long taught God as one who fought for 
his people, and many passages in the Bible show 
that God put people to the sword, and himself fought 
for his chosen people.” 
“With whom,” our correspondent asks, ‘‘that is 
what I want to know. With whom was God fighting?” 
We confess ourselves unable to answer this dif- 
ficult question. Who will answer it for us? 
* * 


THE POISON GAS TREATY 


HE American Legion is working hard to defeat 
the Geneva Poison Gas Treaty now before the 
Senate of the United States. Though power- 

ful chemical interests have induced Legion leaders to 
oppose the treaty, there is nothing gained by em- 
phasizing that phase of the matter. The Legion leaders 
are honest men, entitled to their opinion. They have 
had influence enough to send the treaty back to the 
committee, and have been injudicious enough to boast 
that it is dead. 

Now comes Hamilton Fish, Jr., a Representative 

in Congress from New York, with a letter to Senator 
Copeland in which occurs this paragraph: 


“As the chairman of the committee of three which 
drew up the preamble of the constitution of the American 
Legion, I deplore the fact that the last American Le- 
gion convention should have permitted itself to be 
rushed into the adoption of a hasty and ill-considered 
resolution after a one-sided debate in favor of the use of 
poison gas as a recognized and lawful weapon in time of 
war. The American Legion, of which I am a member 
and an ardent supporter, often has-made haste too 
quickly in adopting ill-digested resolutions backed by 
powerful interests or instigated by important individ- 
uals in the organization, which do not recommend 
themselves to the rank and file of the legion after 
mature deliberation.” 


The present writer, who also happens to be a 
member of the American Legion and who knows that 
the great. body of men in that organization are virile, 
upstanding, patriotic fellows who sincerely want 
peace, shares the opinion of Mr. Fish. 

We believe in strangling the war monster little 
by little, wherever we can get our grip on him. 

We do not believe that humanizing war will per- 
petuate it. Humanizing war, if such it can be called, 
means humanizing man, and humanizing man means 
annihilation of the most inhuman thing which ever 
fastened itself on the collective life of the race. 
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The Old Year and the New with the Poets--II 


J. T. Sunderland 


2=|ND now from the Old Year, let us turn to the 
New. 
There are three different attitudes of 
mind in which it is possible for the New 
Year to be approached. Which of the three is it wise 
to adopt? 

1. One is the attitude of indifference. We may 
say “New” Years are no longer new. We have seen 
so many of them that they have grown old. We care 
not for them. And so we may step over from the old 
year into the new heedlessly, as if it were nothing. 

But surely this is not a worthy attitude of mind. 
The New Year is not old, and can not be until it is 
lived. Nothing more fresh was ever offered to man, 
or ever will be, and nothing more precious. Is life 
valuable? The New Year is life. It is a gift of God 
that has wrapped up within it all precious things. 
If a friend offers to us a very valuable gift, will we be 
indifferent? Then shame on us if we are indifferent 
when this gift, of priceless worth, is placed before us! 

2. A second possible attitude of mind in which to 
meet the New Year is that of apprehension. We may 
say as we approach it, How hidden and dark it all is! 
Who knows what dangers lurk within its shadows? 
Perhaps dear ones may be taken away from us this 
year. Perhaps some severe illness, or some heavy mis- 
fortune, may be awaiting us or those whom we love, 
before another first of January shall roll around. 
Who can tell? Thus it is easy to paint direful possi- 
bilities, and work upon our fears, until we come to 
look with dread upon the New Year which offers us 
its greeting. But such an attitude of mind has in it 
neither health nor wisdom. It should be put sternly 
away as being evil, and only evil. There is no reason 
for apprehension concerning the future. Let us be 
ready to meet it when it comes with clear heads, pure 
hearts and high purposes, and then have no fear! 

A third possible attitude of mind with which to 
enter upon the New Year is one of hope and expect- 
ancy, seeing in it a splendid mystery to be revealed— 
a sea to sail, whereon boat has never been launched; 
a path to tread never yet touched by human foot; a 
veritable wonderland which even the angels might 
well desire to look into. Surely this is the true spirit 
in which to approach the New Year, the spirit of ex- 
pectation and faith, the spirit which hears a voice 
ahead calling, 


“Behold the New Year beckons, like a flower 
Hid in its roots among the untrodden hills. 
Behold the New Year beckons, like a star, 

A splendid mystery of the unfathomed skies.” 


Happily, it is in this spirit of hope and expectancy and 
courage that most of our better poets have written. 

This is the spirit that breathes in that splendid 
lyric of Tennyson which is likely to come first to every 
mind when we speak of the New Year, and which is 
perhaps the greatest of all our New Year poems. No 
man or woman to whom life is great and who believes 
in a world that is to grow better with the passing of 
time, should ever allow a New Year to pass without 


summoning to mind this ringing bugle call of God and 
humanity. It ought to be sung in every church in 
Christendom on the first Sunday of every year. 


Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light; 
The year is dying in the night: 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new; 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow; 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause 
And ancient forms of party strife; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land. 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


Each New Year comes offering gifts, gifts in- 
finitely rich to every human being, if only he has 
willingness and capacity to receive them. What some 
of these gifts are has been sung with great beauty by 
John White Chadwick, in lines -which he entitles 
“Another Year.”’ They are less splendid than Tenny- 
son’s great lyric, but in human interest, in breadth of 
vision and in spiritual appeal they are unsurpassed. 


Another year of setting suns, 
Of stars by night revealed, 

Of springing grass, of tender buds 
By Winter’s snow concealed. 


Another year of Summer’s glow, 
Of Autumn’s gold and brown, 

Of waving fields, and ruddy fruit 
The branches weighing down. 


Another year of happy work, 
That better is than play; 

Of simple cares, and love that grows 
More sweet from day to day. 


Another year of baby mirth, 
And childhood’s blessed ways; 

Of thinker’s thought, and freedom’s dream, 
And poet’s tender lays. 
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Another year at Beauty’s feast, 
At every moment spread; 

Of silent hours when grow distinct 
The voices of the dead. 


Another year to follow hard 
Where better souls have trod; 

Another year of life’s delights; 
Another year of God. 


Many figures of speech gather about the thought 
of the New Year, in the minds of our poets. Many of 
these language figures are very suggestive and beautiful. 
To eyes that can see, the New Year is an open gate, 
or an open door, leading into the unknown. It is a 
new continent to be explored. It is a new coin, put 
into one’s hands for use. It is a block of marble to 
be carved into a statue of beauty. Writes Horatio 
Nelson Powers: 


A Flower unblown; a Book unread; 
A Tree with fruit unharvested; 

A Path untrod; a House whose rooms 
Lack yet the heart’s divine perfumes; 
A Landscape whose wide border lies 
In silent shade ’neath silent skies; 

A wondrous Fountain yet unsealed; 
A Casket with its gifts concealed: 
This is the Year that for you waits, 
Beyond To-morrow’s mystic gates. 


And Richard Watson Gilder: 


Each New Year is a Leaf of our Love’s rose; 
It falls, but quick another rose-leaf grows. 
So is the Flower from year to year the same, 
But richer, for the dead leaves feed its flame. 


It is common on New Year’s day to wish our 
friends a “Happy New Year,” as it is the custom to 
wish them a ‘Merry Christmas” on Christmas day. 
The custom is a pleasant one. Such a greeting warms 

-the heart. It is like mercy, “‘it blesseth him that gives 
and him that takes.” 

But in wishing my friend a happy New Year, 
just what do I mean? There is much called happiness 
that is not happiness at all—any more than the name 
of bread is bread, or the picture of water is water. 
But I want my friend to be really happy. What shall 
I wish him that would make him so? These are 
searching questions that we would do well to ask much 
oftener than we do. Frances Ridley Havergal in an 
incisive little poem called ‘““New Year Wishes,” asks 
and answers them in a way to teach a lesson not to be 
forgotten: 


What shall I wish thee? 
Treasures of earth? 
Songs in the springtime, 

Pleasure of mirth? 
Flowers on thy pathway, 

Skies ever clear? 
Would this ensure thee 

A Happy New Year? 


What shall I wish thee? 
Where can be found 
What I shall wish thee? 
What can be found 
Bringing the sunshine 

All the year round? 


Where is the treasure 
Lasting and dear, 
That shall ensure thee 

A Happy New Year? 


Faith that increaseth, 
Walking in sunlight; 
Hope that aboundeth, 
Happy and bright; 
Love that is perfect, 
Casting out fear— e 
These shall ensure thee 
A Happy New Year. 


Entrance upon the new year suggests many re- 
flections and many lessons. It speaks of the swift 
flight of time and the brevity of life. Our days are a 
“hand breadth;” we spend our years “as a tale that 
is told.” And yet our life is not vanity. Itisa gift 
of God, given to us from the highest possible of ends. 
Writes Dinah Mulock Craik: 


A Friend stands at the door; 

In either tight-closed hand 

Hiding rich Gifts, three hundred and three score; 
Waiting to strew them daily o’er the land 

Even as seed the sower. 

Each drops he, treads it in, and passes by: 

It can not be made fruitful till it die. 


O New Year, teach us Faith! 

The road of life is hard: 

When our feet bleed, and scourging winds us scathe, 

Point thou to him whose visage was more marred 

Than any man’s; who saith, 
“Make straight paths for your feet,” and to the oppressed, 
“Come ye to me, and I will give you rest.” 


And Edwin Markham: 


Look not, O friend, with unavailing tears 
Into the Past—look to the brave Young Years! 
Look to the Future: all is there in wait, 

All that you fought for by the broken gate— 
The faith that faltered and the hope that fell, 
The song that dies into a lonely knell. 


It is all there—the love that went astray 
With bitter cries on that remembered day; 
The joys that were so needed by the heart, 
And all the tender dreams you saw depart. 
Nothing is lost forever that the soul 

Cried out for: all is waiting at the goal. 


And Edward Rowland Sill: 


Forenoon, and afternoon, and night!—Forenoon, 
And afternoon, and night! Forenoon and—what! 
The empty song repeats itself. No more? 

Yea, that is life: Make this forenoon sublime, 
This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer, 

And time is conquered, and thy crown is won. 


Marion Franklin Harn teaches us a noble New 


Year’s prayer: 


O Lord of life, Thy kingdom is at hand! 
Blest reign of love and liberty and light; 
Time long foretold by seers of every land; 
The cherished dream of watchers through the night. 


Lo! in our hearts shines forth the Morning Star, 
Shedding its luster on our darkened way; 
And we behold, as pilgrims from afar, 
The holy dawning of Thy perfect day. 
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Now gleams at last upon our waiting eyes 
The glory of the kingdom that shall be; 
When truth in conquering grandeur shall arise, 
And man shall rule the world with equity. 


Father, we hail with joy this hallowed hour, 
Transcendent vision breaking on our sight! 

Cheered by Thy presence, quickened by Thy power, 
We face the splendor of the heavenly light! 


With the New Year, our drooping banners raise! 
Forward, we lift the marching song anew! 

With nobler service for the coming days, 
Cnward we press to make the vision true! 


The New Year is a time for new resolves, new 
purposes, new and better life. Pity him who is con- 
tent with what he is, who feels no stirrings within him 
for better things than he has yet reached. If we have 
made resolves in the past and but poorly kept them, 
that is not a reason for ceasing to resolve, but for 
accompanying our resolves with a more perfect con- 
secration and devoting ourselves to their execution 
with a more resolute will. If we have fallen, let us 
rise again. If we have slipped, let us by our slips 
learn to stand. Says Thomas a Kempis, “If every 
vear we would root out one vice, we should sooner 
become perfect mer.” 

Let us determine, God helping us, to root out at 
least one vice and perfect ourselves in at least one 
virtue, with each year that offers itself to us. 

Few poems have given moral girding to more 
souls, in view of the swift coming and going of the 
years, than Charles Wesley’s quaint but rousing old- 
time hymn, which our grandparents and great-grand- 
parents used to sing with such fervor: 


Come let us anew our journey pursue, 
Roll round with the year, 
And never stand still till the Master appears. 
Eis adorable will let us gladly fulfil, 
And our talents improve, 
By the patience of hope and the labor of love. 


Our life is a dream, our time as a stream 
Glides swiitly away, 

And the fugitive moment refuses to stay; 

The snow is flown, the moment is gone, 
The millennial year 

Rushes on to our view, and eternity’s near. 


Oh that each in the day of his coming may say, 
“T have fought my way through; 
I have finished the work Thou didst give me to do;”’ 
Ch, that each from his Lord may receive the glad word, 
“Well and faithfully done! 
Enter into my joy, and sit down on my throne.” 


If we are wise we shall not despise this hymn of 
an age that is past, but heed its solemn teaching, and 
live, not as children of a day, but as heirs of the eter- 
nal years. 

A more modern message that makes a stronger 
appeal to our time is Longfellow’s “Psalm of Life.’’ 
Some years after the appearance of the poem, the 
author said of it: “I kept it some time in manuscript, 
unwilling to show it to any one; it being a voice from 
my inward heart, at a time when I was rallying from 
depression.” 
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What reader has not felt this voice from the 
poet’s ‘inward heart’ to be a stirring and invigorating 
appeal to his own inward heart? The poem is so 
familiar that only its opening lines need be given here: 


Tell me not in mournful numbers 
Life is but an empty dream! 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


Life is real, life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal; 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end and way, 

But to live that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 


How the virile lines of Josiah Gilbert Holland 
challenge us on every morning of the year, but 
especially on New Year’s morning: 


We rise by the things that are neath our feet; 
By what we have mastered of good and gain, 
By the pride deposed and the passion slain, 

And the vanquished ills that we hourly meet. 


Heaven is not reached by a single bound: 

We build the ladder on which we rise 

From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit round by round. 


What girding for the New Year is there in the 
clarion words of Philip James Bailey’s “‘Festus:” 


We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 
Jn feelings, not in figures on a dial; 
We should count time by heart-throbs. 
He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 


How Browning’s daring thought stirs us as we 
stand on the threshold of a New Year: 


Then life is—to wake, not sleep, 
Rise and not rest, but press 
From earth’s level 
To the heaven’s height, far and steep. 


What a New Year’s trumpet call there is in the 
great lines of Oliver Wendell Holmes: 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll; 

Leave thy low-vaulted past; 

Let each new structure, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast. 
Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown cell by life’s unresting sea. 


I close with some fitting mottoes, some worthy 
resolves for each and every New Year whose mystical 
door God shall open for any of us: 


I will be true, for there are those who trust me; 
I will be pure, for there are those who care; 

I will be strong, for there is much to suffer; 
I will be brave, for there is much to dare. 


I will be friend of all—-the foe, the friendless; 
I will be giving, and forget the gift; 
I will be humble, for I know my weakness; 
I will look up—and laugh—and love—and lift. 
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The Modern Interpretation of the Bible 


What Difference Does It Make in Our Sunday School Teaching? 
A. Gertrude Earle 


PYa|UPPOSE we assume that our church stands 
4| for the modern interpretation of the Bible, 
such an interpretation as is set forth by Dr. 

2} Selleck in “The New Appreciation of the 
Bible, ” or more recently in current books by Fosdick, 
Barton, Gilkey, and many others. It is quite an as- 
sumption to make, for the Universalist Church rarely 
stands one hundred per cent for one opinion. I have 
known Universalists who say they believe every word 
in the Bible from cover to cover, and others who regard 
the higher criticism as something as remote from 
their thinking as the Einstein theory of relativity or 
the latest mechanistic teaching of behaviorism. Well 
enough for ministers and college professors to discuss 
such themes, but what has it to do with every-day 
people? I have seen a young girl brought up in the 
Orthodox Church come in tears from a class where 
the instructor had hinted that the Fourth Gospel was 
not written by John the beloved disciple, and I have 
also heard a dear lady belonging to the Home Depart- 
ment of a Universalist Sunday school say that it is 
entirely unnecessary for the Helper editors to discuss 
such a theme and so “‘unsettle people’s faith.” 

Our spiritual ancestors of 1803 were wise enough 
to say that the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments contain a revelation. For the purposes of 
this article, let us suppose that this revelation is 
best found by accepting the modern interpretation of 
the Bible. Let us assume that we believe that the 
Old Testament grew out of the life of the Hebrew 
people and can only be understood when it is inter- 
preted in the light of that life, and when it is studied 
in the order in which it came to its present form; that 
the New Testament grew out of the life of the greatest 
of all religious teachers, Jesus Christ, recorded years 
afterward by men who had no training in historical 
accuracy and with no conscious purpose of creating 
a sacred book. Let us assume that we have no fear 
that criticism can destroy the highest value of the 
Bible, and that we are ready to follow wherever the 
truth may lead us. 

What difference do these assumptions make to 
the Sunday school teacher? 

In the first place, such assumptions demand that 
the Sunday school teacher shall know the Bible from 
this modern view-point. The last two decades have 
witnessed a wonderful progress in the organization 
and methods of church schools. We may well rejoice 
over the growing number of teachers alert to learn 
the very best ways of teaching and to organize school, 
class, or department according to the latest pro- 
nouncements of religious pedagogy. The progressive 
teachers know quite well that the Bible does not occupy 
just the same place in religious education that it used 
to do. Our schools are child-centered, not Bible 
centered. If we find the Bible gives what the child 
needs, we use it. If something else gives it better, we 
use that. The result is that some of our best workers 
are not giving much thought to Bible interpretation. 


_ They take the course of study chosen for them, or 


that which seems to attract their interest or that of 
the class, and teach it according to the best methods 
they know, with very little thought as to whether or 
not it is consistent with the modern interpretation of 
scripture. Or these same best workers get carried 
away with discussion courses and plans for character 
training, while their pupils grow to young manhood 
and womanhood with no definite ideas about the 
Bible and no conception of its possibilities for charac- 
ter development. Under such circumstances, the 
ideas of these pupils are based on the traditional view 
of scripture. The attitude of the modern student, 
unafraid of the results of Biblical criticism, is almost. 
unknown to the average girl or boy. Farther than 
that, many of our teachers have had no Bible in- 
struction except the rather hit or miss teaching of 
their pupil days, and really do not know what the 
modern interpretation of the Bible is nor what it im- 
plies. 

But if our church does not teach its young people 
a rational interpretation of the scriptures, are we not 
derelict to our duty? Have we a right to be teachers 
in a liberal school of religion unless we are more or less 


familiar with the best thought concerning the Bible 


and with certain fundamentals of the higher criticism? 
A minimum of reading along this line, a constant 
effort to understand more clearly just what the 
Bible has to say to this day and generation, should be 
a part of the equipment of every church school teacher: 

If our teachers are able to teach from the stand- 
point of the modern interpretation, we ought to be 
able to save our young people from some very disas- 
trous experiences—from that superstition that is 
afraid of new interpretations, that must believe every 
word or throw the whole thing away; from the tragedy 
of discovering that they must choose between what 
science teaches and what their church has taught. 
them. At the same time, we ought to be giving them a 
knowledge of the Bible that will help them to enjoy 
literature, art, and music, and that will enrich their 
whole moral and religious experience. 

The place to begin this work is with the little 
children. The little child has a right to the beautifuk . 
stories of the Bible, stories of people who helped 
others, stories of obedience and the disastrous results 
of disobedience, nature stories, such as that of crea- 
tion or of the rainbow, the story of the wonderfuk 
Man who taught us to call God our Father. But. 
these stories should come after some simple teaching 
about God the giver of all that makes life good, of 
gratitude and reverence, of the child’s own duty of 
obedience and helpfulness. In other words, teach the 
little child that religion is something to do with his 
own experience and not simply a matter of a book. 
Teach him that we see God in the world about us, 
in those who love and serve us, that we hear Him speak 
within our own hearts, that we work with Him when 
we try to be kind and useful. All this, before we say 
anything about the Bible. 

When Bible stories are told, they should be tald 
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exactly as other stories are told, with no suggestion 
that they are in a class by themselves. Side by side 
with Bible stories tell others parallel to them. If the 
story illustrates the value of obedience, find some 
story from secular literature, so-called, to illustrate 
the same truth. If it is the story of creation as given 
in Genesis, preface it with some such statement as 
this: ‘People have always wondered how the world 
came to be, how it got started. Now I am going to 
tell you how people who lived long ago tried to answer 
the question.” Tell the story of the first chapter 
of Genesis and follow it immediately by some other 
creation legend from some other literature, and give 
no hint that you regard one as more sacred than the 
other. Tell the story of the flood and its variants in 
Eastern traditions, again giving no suggestion of 
peculiar sacredness in the Old Testament tale. The 
little child usually loves wonder stories, and his cre- 
dulity makes them all equally believable. He will 
like the wonder stories of Hebrew literature, but do 
not tell them as proofs of the greatness of the Hebrew 
God. Tell the stories of Moses and all he did to 
terrify the Egyptian king, but be sure to add that the 
magicians of Pharaoh were able to imitate many of 
his deeds. A sentence here and there may suggest 
fine qualities that Moses possessed, but do not teach 
that he was a great man because he could do miracles. 
Not until the older primary years, say at about eight, 
is it necessary to speak about the Bible as a book. 
Now it may be wise when a story pleases, to say that 
it can be found in the book we read and love in church. 
Read some bits aloud at times. Most children love 
the sound of the unfamiliar words if well read. As 
soon as the interest flags, tell them that when they 
are older, they will like to read it for themselves, 
but that perhaps now they would like it better if it 
is told to them. Then finish the story in simple mod- 
ern speech. 

A few precautions like these will save the child 
from the inherited superstition which makes it im- 
possible for many people to bring to the Bible the 
critical intelligence they so easily use in relation to 
other literature. 

Our junior children, nine, ten, and eleven, are 
beginning to read, but we do not need to hurry too 
much about their reading the Bible. Its unfamiliar 
type and arrangement of material, its stately language 
and difficult names, make it very hard reading even 
for children who shine in the public school reading 
class. Let us continue story telling, selecting those 
hero tales and stories of action that will make the 
strongest appeal. By keen questioning, we should 
stimulate the child of this age to moral discrimina- 
tion. He will enjoy the heroes of the books of Joshua 
and Judges, but shall we let him think that God, our 
God whom we love and reverence, authorized those 
atrocities and commanded those cruelties? Ask him 
what right the Hebrew people had to take the land 
away from the Canaanites. Point out that they did 
not do it in wholesale fashion, that the two peoples 
lived side by side, often at war with each other, each 
worshiping itsown God. 1. <ke clear that the Hebrews 
thought they were a chosen people and that their 
God was always on their side. What do we think 
about it? Distinguish very clearly between what 


happened in those far away days and what the writers 
thought happened. Are junior children up to such 
thinking? Many of them are, and if we do not talk 
it over with them, either they will come to believe 
that the Bible is something you do not think about 
anyway, something they try to put over on you in 
Sunday school that has no relation to present-day 
life, or, far worse, they will believe God does really 
love some people better than others, and will do any 
terrible thing to give those He loves success. As fast 
as they can take it, help the children face such ques- 
tions as these: “‘Was it a backward step as Samuel 
seemed to think, when they chose a king?” “Which 
were right, the priests who had so much to say about 
the laws, or the prophets who tried to show them how 
to live?” As we tell stories about Jesus emphasize 
the human and the heroic. Never try to arouse admira- 
tion by stories of miracles, remembering that in the 
temptation Jesus himself definitely rejected the role 
of miracle-worker as a way to attract attention. 
Now is the time to lay the foundations for the realiza- 
tion that character is something bigger than any deed 
of marvel. 

With the beginning of adolescence, if it has not 
been forced upon you before, the question must be 
faced, “Is the Bible true?” It is not a question to 
answer with yes or no, nor one to be dismissed with- 
out an answer. Teach what a myth is and show how 
truth is taught by myths. Show how all that men 
tell or write is colored by what are and what they 
think. Give as clear an idea as possible of how the 
men who wrote the Old Testament did their thinking 
—men living in a small world, knowing nothing of 
science or historical method or literary integrity. 
Show how tradition was passed on and on, how myth- 
ical elements would inevitably be added, and how at 
last traditions, laws, bits of older writing, were all 
combined in the books we now have, called the Old 
Testament. Next give a picture of the men who 
wrote the gospels, just every-day men who had the 
stupendous task of describing the most wonderful 
personality the world has ever seen. They believed 
in miracles. They expected them from great men, 
especially from the Messiah. Emphasize the time 
between the events of Jesus’ life and the writing of the 
gospels. Then work out a theory of the miracles, 
classifying them into miracles of healing and nature 
miracles. Describe the opinions held by different 
people and encourage individual thinking. Make the 
first aim to show that, whatever theory of miracles one 
may hold, nothing can change the miracle of Jesus’ 
life. It was so beautiful that it seemed to those who 
remembered him as if illness, insanity, hunger—every- 
thing that makes men unhappy—disappeared when 
he was present. 


But all this is teaching about the Bible, and the | 


objector is ready with his contention that young 
people should be taught the Bible itself and not 
opinions about it. Are we quite sure of that? There 
is so much superstition in men’s ideas of the Bible, 
so much of it in the atmosphere our children breathe 


2 


that we can not be too careful to clear it all out of | 


the way as soon as they are mature enough to follow 
us at all. If the Bible is taught without the modern 


interpretation, inevitably the young person gets the { 
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idea that it is too sacred to discuss, or too contradic- 
tory to everything else he is taught, to be worth 
reading or knowing about. If by care in the way we 
tell Bible stories and by entire frankness as to its 
reliability and interpretation, we can bring our young 
people to judge the Bible as they judge other litera- 
ture, then we are ready for a study that will prove 
really illuminating. 

During the early years of adolescence, pupils 
~ should be taught to find their way around in the Bible. 
Practise in handling it, in finding passages, some 
knowledge of the order of the books, familiarity with 
the unusual type and language, these are the mere 
mechanics of knowing the Bible, but they are neces- 
sary nevertheless. Give young people sections to 
read silently, guiding their reading with questions 
that will help them catch the meaning. Pronounce 
names for them, show them how to follow conversa- 
tions, in spite of the absence of quotation marks. 
Read aloud fine passages that they may feel their 
beauty. Above all things, avoid that senseless read- 
ing of a verse in turn about class, that breaks up the 
thought and hides all literary beauty behind their own 
halting expression. Show them the new translations 
and editions, such as Weymouth, and Moffatt, and 
Goodspeed, or Moulton’s skillful editing. Help them 
make comparisons, so they will know that all this 
literary charm is there in the familiar but difficult-to- 
read King James version. 
version still used most frequently, and we ought to 
teach them its use and appreciation. 

Nowis the time, as our girls and boys go on through 
high school, to arouse zeal for accurate and complete 
knowledge ‘such as the secular school gives of history 
or literature. Teach them to see the Old Testament 
as a record of a religious nation’s quest for God, to 
follow the development from nomadic shepherds to 
permanent city dwellers, and the parallel develop- 
ment from a tribal God to the God of the nations. 
Make it clear that the God of Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob was not the same God we worship to-day; 
show them the thought of the prophets making way 
for the God of love of whom Jesus teaches. These 
pupils will not be interested in matters of the higher 
criticism but they will be immensely interested in 
the ideas that criticism has made possible. We do 
not need to bother them with distinctions between 
the manuscripts J and D and E, but we must make clear 
the difference between Jahveh worshiped by the He- 
brews while Moab worshiped Chemosh and Syria bowed 
to Rimmon, and the God of the second Isaiah, the 
Creator of the ends of the earth; or the God of Jesus, a 
spirit to be worshiped in spirit and in truth. The brief 
hours we have to teach are too precious to be spent 
arguing about the authorship of the fourth gospel, 
but we do well to make clear the difference between 
the Jesus of that author and the Jesus of Mark, so 
different and so eternally the same. Can we make 
them see that a biographer inevitably sees Jesus 
through the medium of his own personality, but that 
back of these varying pictures is the Son of Man, that 
keen-thinking, clear-seeing youth, whose few years 
upon the earth have influenced all the ages? Bring 
home to them this question, ‘“What right have we to 

an opinion of Jesus and his teaching unless we know 


For, after all, that is the — 


all there is to know about him?” Scholars have 
studied these brief gospels, have written their own 
biographies of Jesus, but all they really know about 
him is found right there in Matthew and Mark and 
Luke and John. Upon those simple stories shines the 
light of historical and literary and psychological 
criticism. Let us know the stories, that we may judge 
for ourselves how well the biographers have done 
their work. Then let us create our,.own picture of 
Jesus. The historical Jesus lived long ago in Palestine, 
but the Jesus each man sees for himself is a living 
reality to-day. To help our pupils create that reality 
is the highest privilege of the liberal teacher of re- 
ligion. : 

There is still abundant material for teaching the 
older young people. With a connected story in their 
minds of the development of the Hebrew people and 
of the life of Jesus himself, our pupils are now ready 
for detailed study of how the Bible was written, such 
a study as is found in “The Story of Our Bible,” by 
Harold Hunting. When that is mastered, there are 
the wonderful figures of the prophets and their con- 
tribution to human thought. The beginnings of 
Christian philosophy and of the social gospel are 
there in those little-read pages. Or there is Paul, 
apostle to the Gentiles, and all he did to mould the 
thought of the early church. Or what more thrilling 
than the tale of how we got our English Bible? 

Another question needs to be faced with these 
more mature students. Is a thing right because the 
Bible says it is? What about slavery and polygamy 
and human sacrifice? Or is the Bible worth our study 
because with all its early crudeness and all its out- 
grown ideas there is so much of permanent value 
and eternal truth? Is a thing right because you think 
so? Or because this generation upholds it? What is 
authority anyway? 

What difference does it make if we accept the 
modern interpretation of the Bible as a basis for our 
teaching? Chiefly this, that all the way along we 
expect our pupils to think for themselves. We are 
showing them the progressive revelation that came 
to the people best able to receive a revelation of re- 
ligion. But God speaks to-day. Still speaks in the 
best words of those old lawgivers and prophets, still 
speaks in the life of that Leader of Men, still speaks 
to us who teach and to those who learn. God’s mes- 
sage to men is not all there in that collection of sixty- 
six books. But a part of it is there, and that revela- 
tion is best found, not by those who dare not question 
or criticise, but by those who with open mind and 
fearless heart search its pages for the word of life. 

“Why do you think the Bible is inspired?” 
asked an old-time examining council of a suspected 
candidate. They held their breath as they listened 
for the answer they were sure would condemn this 
brave young man. “Because I find it so inspiring,” 
was the reverent reply. 

Can we who teach the young do it so faithfully, 
so intelligently, and so thoroughly, that they will find 
it inspiring? Perhaps we can, if we will take the 
trouble first to know the Book ourselves, and then 
help our pupils to approach its study intelligently, 
thoughtfully, with nothing of superstition but with an 
open and an eager mind. 


+ 
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s Representative Universalists”’ 


Miss Susan M. Hastings 
Carrie W. Hicks 


=(GHTY-SIX years old and still active in 
church work, a regular attendant at church 
service, a teacher in the infant class of the 

ear Sunday school, superintendent of the Junior 
Y. P. C. U., and a member of the Ladies’ Associa- 
tion—are there many of our elderly Universalists 
who can equal the record of Miss Susan M. Hastings 
of Framingham? 

Miss Hastings was born in Bolton, but, since she 
came to Framingham when she was six, considers this 
her home town. She taught school for thirty years, 
and tells many interesting stories of her experiences. 
Her first school was in Westville, where, at the age of 
sixteen, she taught boys and girls whose ages ranged 


MISS SUSAN M. HASTINGS 


from four and a half to sixteen years. After two years 
as a part time scholar and teacher at the Framingham 
high school, she went to teach in a private school in 
New Marlboro. She arrived at the nearest station 
after dark in a pouring rain and was obliged to hire a 
stranger to drive her the six miles through the woods 
to her destination. She still looks back upon that 
ride as the most fearsome she ever took or cares to 
take. After leaving New Marlboro she taught in 
girls’ boarding schools, and high schools, and for ten 
years in a private school in Framingham. 

Giving up teaching, she devoted ten years to the 
eare of her mother, who was an invalid, and after her 
mother’s death gave more and more of her time to the 
ehurch. In her infant class to-day are grandchildren 
of the boys and girls she taught in the same class fifty 
years ago. In the Ladies’ Association she has held 
office and served on innumerable committees. A 
rummage sale would not be a success without her. 


For the past five or six years she has been chairman of 
the remembrance table of the Christmas bazar. Last 
year she received for her table eighty dollars given by 
old friends of the church for the sake of their friend- 
ship for Miss Hastings. 

But of all her church activities the Junior Y. P. 
C. U. is her special hobby. She has been Junior su- 
perintendent for more than fifteen years, and in our 
church the Junior Y. P. C. U. is always spoken of as 
“Miss Hastings’ Juniors.” In her devotional meetings 
she has taught the children things about the Bible 
that they would not be likely to learn elsewhere. One 
day a young man was very glibly naming, in order, 
the books of the Old Testament. In answer to a 
questioning look he said, “I learned them in Miss 
Hastings’ Juniors, and I don’t think I shall ever for- 
get them.”’ It has always been her aim to train the 
Juniors to take up the work in the Senior Union when 
old enough. At least three of her Juniors, Hattie 
Flagg, Grace McCue (now Mrs. Frederic A. Mooney) 
and Granville Hicks, after serving as president of the 
local Union, held office and were on various committees 
in the State and National Y. P. C. U., and all three 
give much of the credit to Miss Hastings. 

At the socials which she holds for the Juniors 
once a month she tries to impress on them little cour- 
tesies, such as taking leave of their hostess and thank- 
ing her for a pleasant time. On the Sunday before 
Memorial Day each year she takes them to decorate 
the grave of a former much loved pastor, the Rev. 
Herbert Carr, and at Thanksgiving time they go with 
her to the Home for the Aged to carry an offering of 
Thanksgiving goodies. In these and many other 
ways she teaches them thoughtfulness for others. 

She has been a Universalist all her life, and at- 
tended the Framingham church when it was at the 
Center many years ago. As long as she could she went 
to the Sunday School Conventions, and always re- 
turned with a profitable message. She also attended 
the Junior meetings of the Y. P. C. U. Conventions, 
and the General Convention, too,’ whenever it was 
possible. She seldom goes to Boston without going 
to the Publishing House, where she is a familiar figure. 
In fact, she is Universalist through and through, most 
liberal to those of other beliefs, but most firm in her 
own. 

It is hard to express just what Miss Hastings has 
meant and still means to our church. A few years ago, 
while visiting in Maine, she attended the local church 
on Sunday, and the next day met a little girl whom she 
had seen at church the day before, and who evidently 
had seen her. They stopped for a little chat, and on 
reaching home the child told her mother she had been 
talking with the “church grandmother.” And to our 
church she is a dear, indulgent grandmother, doing all 
the little thankless jobs left undone by others, putting 
flowers on the pulpit every Sunday for years and 
years, putting dishes away in the closet after church 
suppers, even looking from her window each night to 
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see that no one has carelessly left a light burning in the 
church. 

She visits the sick and shut-ins, and, as she is 
by nature an optimist, she brings much cheer. She 
has always been glad to care for children that the 
mothers might have recreation. She is most friendly 
and kind to old people, but she loves young people 
and has an unusual sympathy with them, their ideas, 
their ideals, and even their follies. 

And her helpfulness is not confined to her own 
church people. Anybody in need has her sympathy 
and as far as possible her aid. The number of families 


she has helped in sickness or distress would make 
a long list. 

She is interested in all affairs of the town, and 
always votes. She is a member of the local W. C. T. U. 
and has been active in the work until recently. On 
her eightieth birthday she was made an honorary 
life member of the D. A. R. Miss Hastings belongs 
to her town as well as to her church. 

Her father was one of a family of nine boys, and 
for four generations she was the only girl. Perhaps 
that is why such a mantle of service fell upon her 
shoulders. 


"Youre on the Air!”’ 


The Why and How of Broadcasting the Religious Service * 
William Wallace Rose 


“T can call spirits from the vasty deep.” 
“Why, so can I, and so can any man. 
they come when you do call for them?” 


But will 


SHE radio preacher who, from behind the 
microphone on Sunday morning, would woo 
the indifferent or recalcitrant spirits of the 

4} stay-at-homes from the vasty deep of over- 

stuffed chairs and ditto Sunday newspapers, must 

have a little of Hotspur’s quizzical humor. Will they 


come? So much depends! 


It is a November Sunday morning. The con- 
gregation is being seated. The organist is playing 
the prelude. Before me in the center of the rostrum 
is a slender brass standard. surmounted by a micro- 
phone. So sensitive is this bit of metal that the rust- 
ling of a paper or the clearing of the throat is heard 
miles away, although it may be inaudible to a person 
in the fifth pew! Under the reading desk a white 
light suddenly flashes. It tells me, “You’re on the 
7 i 

At once the traditions of my profession are en- 
gulfed in a new “psychology.’’ Before me there can 
be neither liberal nor fundamentalist, there can be 
neither Protestant nor Catholic, there can be no 
Gentile and Jew, believer and agnostic, for they are 
all one in the radio. Denominational fences are 
down. Dogmas are held in abeyance. Pet prejudices 
die on the lips unuttered in contemplation of this 
tremendous throng of many cultures and faiths. 
Pentecost waits fulfilment. Each listener must hear 
in his own language. 


*In February the First Universalist Church of Rochester, 
N. Y., decided to employ the facilities of a local radio station 
for the broadcasting of five morning services direct from the au- 
ditorium. So astonishing was the response that the tentative 
program became a permanent feature. This church now broad- 
casts every other Sunday morning at a cost of $500 for the per- 
manent equipment, and $500 for the yearly rental of the station, 
WHEC, 258 meters. The Easter offering was devoted to this 
purpose and $795 was raised. The radio public contributed 
$211 of thissum. We asked the minister of the Rochester church 
to relate his experience and observations as a radio preacher 
with special emphasis on the results of broadcasting the liberal 
religious message.—Editor. 


Out there is an aged woman, crippled and shut 
in for years. In her world of four walls the radio 
service brings a priceless boon. Don’t forget her! 

Out there is a young woman recently bereft of 
her husband. She writes me that she has heard the 
agnostic Clarence Darrow. What a farce! he said of 
life. There is no heaven, no soul, no immortality. 
Religion is dope. Her letter concludes: “Hearing 
him was a terrible experience. I hope you can remove 
this devastating effect.’”” Don’t forget her! 

Here is a man who writes about people “like my- 
self whose intelligence rebels against some of the old 
orthodox beliefs. I have looked into all the denomi- 
national churches and have visited the cults. I am 
tremendously interested in your radio sermons and 
feel you have a chance to do a great amount of good.” 
Don’t forget him! 

Here is a youth who started out a Catholic, 
rejected that church and all churches because the 
Apostles’ Creed, the infallible Word and the miracles 
were incongruous to him in his work-a-day world. 
“T never knew before there was a church like the 


Universalist. You’ve made religion live again, and 
without these bugbears of my boyhood.”’ Don’t for- 
get him! 


And don’t forget the people out there who sneer 
at religion, who say the church is bunk and its people 
hypocrites. Don’t forget the people who think Uni- 
versalists are faddists, fanatics, or fools who believe 
nothing and deride everything holy. What a chance 
to teach them better. And don’t forget the rank and 
file of those non-churched who are naked of ideals, 
blind to spiritual values, bruised by materialism, in 
prison to prejudices, sick of soul, hungry and thirsty 
to believe in spite of doubts. Remember them all! 

“You’re on the air,” blinks the little white light. 
Think! I am on the “ether of space” that pervades 
all matter. And I have a message which, like the 
carrier wave itself, penetrates all walls of partition 
and registers in the heart and hope of mankind. It 
is the gospel of God’s universal Fatherhood, man’s 
universal brotherhood, Christ’s inevitable victory, 
and the conquest of Love. Where is there a better 
message to encompass the widest hopes and pierce 
the meanest hates of men? Surely the radio, like 
Universalism, draws a circle that takes all in. 


Pe —__ 


u || 


II 


The prelude is over and so is my reverie. I rise 
to call my own loyal, friendly people to worship, the 
people whose enthusiasm and generosity have made 
this wider congregation possible. 

What of them? Have they sacrificed some of 
the subtle spiritual qualities of the service in the 
interest of this outside throng of eager, or curious, or 
indifferent strangers? To hold this invisible audience, 
‘must I sensationalize my address and offend my own 
people? Not at all. Clowning is for the stage, not 
the pulpit. For pulpit clap-trap there is no demand 
either from visible or invisible congregation, and no 
need. Not sensationalism, but a more human message 
and voice are needed, now that I am on the air. 
My own people note a change for the better in the 
preaching. 

But am I facing more people or fewer, now that 
the radio takes the service into the home? The con- 
gregation this morning is larger. I see strange faces 
before me, and others who were strangers not so long 
ago but who are now taking hold in the church. Their 
children are in the Sunday school. There is new life 
everywhere. Other radio preachers bear the same 
witness. 

Does the presence of the microphone between 
the preacher and the visible congregation interfere 
with the freedom of the minister in the conduct of the 
service? Happily, yes! His freedom to dawdle through 
the sermon. His freedom to draw out the service 
‘and clutter it with announcements that should be 
conveyed in other ways. His freedom to indulge in 
last-minute preparation. 

Do people write in to testify to the value of this 
wider community service? We have received more 
than sixty letters to date. At the present rate of 
exchange between good intentions and human inertia, 
these sixty letters represent a radio constituency at 
least one hundred times as large of those who meant 
to write. In addition there have been innumerable 
telephone calls and face-to face words of appreciation. 


Ill 


Assuming that a church can afford this “luxury,” 
and can rent the facilities of a local broadcasting sta- 
tion, what other considerations are to be weighed? 
The preacher is the key man in the success of re- 
ligious broadcasting. Like it or not, the so-called 
preliminaries tire the average listener-in. Many tune 
in only for the sermon. The preacher therefore must 
be prepared to meet an exacting test. 

He should have a resonant voice, a clear enun- 
ciation, and no vocal tricks of dropping his voice on 
key-words, or yelling incoherently at certain points 
in his address. A mellow, even delivery, and the 
speaker at least three feet away from the microphone, 
insure perfect reception. 

He should speak without manuscript. Nothing 
is easier to detect by radio than the preacher who is 
chained to his notes. He will be tuned out promptly 
by four-fifths of his invisible audience. The sermon 
shotld not be a recitation, but enlarged conversation. 

He should have something to say at every moment 
of his sermon. He should start to say it with the first 
sentence, and quit when he has said it. The first 
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three minutes of a radio sermon decides the preacher’s 
fate on the dials. The last ten minutes of a thirty- 
minute discourse should find the speaker going strong. 
Public curiosity in the radio is over. As the political 
spell-binder has discovered, the radio listener wants 
meat. 

He should keep that invisible congregation 
always in mind and refer to them in his notices, prayer 
and sermon. Let the distant listener feel that you 
know he is there. Otherwise he may receive the subtle 
impression that he is eavesdropping on a family affair. 

It is not easy to avoid this pitfall at all times. 
Inevitably the preacher must talk shop to his own 
people at the risk of tiring the radio audience. This 
is one reason why we broadcast on alternate Sunday 
mornings. The non-broadcast services afford oppor- 
tunity to introduce the more personal note and to 
speak of matters that are of interest only to the body 
of church members. 

Another reason for the alternate Sunday broad- 
cast might be likened to the method of the side-show 
barker who exhibits his performers for a moment out- 
side the tent and then invites the crowd inside to see 
the entire performance. Thus we gently advertise 
by radio the attractions of the church and suggest that 
those who have listened with profit from afar may 
attend ‘‘next Sunday” and profit still more. 

Let no one take the side-show analogy too 
literally. Nothing is more fatal to successful broad- 
casting than to wheedle and coax the people outside 
to come in, to ding-dong at them for contributions, 
or to scold them for what you assume is their in- 
difference to the church. A dignified appeal for 
contributions can be broadcast at Christmas and 
Easter and, other things being equal, will bring re- 
sults. Contributions will also flow in unsolicited 
throughout the year. 


IV 


This brings me, in conclusion, to the pertinent 
consideration of the purpose of broadcasting the re- 
ligious service. That should be clearly defined before 
a church goes on the air. If the preacher’s motive in 
employing the radio is a modern method of reaching 
into the highways and by-ways of indifference and 
scorn, is to compel people to come to his church, he 
may be disappointed. But if his motive is more to be 
compared to Longfellow’s idealist who gave wings to 
the arrow and the song for the sheer joy of expres- 
sion, he may be surprised and touched by the amazing 
influence latent in this latest advertisement of pure 
religion. 

Broadcasting the religious service will fail when 
the thing itself falls to the level of a sales talk for the 
local church. Broadcasting the religious service is a 
modern and approved form of community service. 
The alert churches everywhere are adopting the radio. 
Radio equipment will be installed in the larger churches 
of the future, I believe, as naturally as we now install 
organs. The cost of broadcasting will be as naturally 
accepted and subscribed as is the cost of music to-day. 
The church that can render this wider religious and 
civic service should render it gladly, and let the tabu- 
lated results appear where they may. In the law of 
averages, that church will not suffer. 
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The Spirit of the Lynn Church 


SIHE spirit of the Lynn parish in relation to 
‘| giving up their pastor to the National Uni- 
mh versalist Memorial Church in Washington is 
2a} cheering and inspiring to all friends of that 
project. 

That spirit shows clearly in a farewell apprecia- 
tion of Dr. Perkins in the issue of the Monthly Message 
of the parish for December. Mr. Arthur W. Pinkham 
wrote it for the board of trustees: 


Ninety-three years ago last March, the First Universalist 
Society in Lynn was organized, embracing, as specified in the 
resolutions adopted, the faith of the “sect everywhere spoken 
against.” 

Since that time our church has had twelve ministers. It 
is no disparagement of the eminent abilities and Christian lead- 
ership of the other ministers to say that the two pastorates 
which ran the longest are the ones which, through the nature and 
quality of service, accomplished most for the parish and for the 
community. 

Dr. James Minton Pullman, our tenth minister, served for 
nearly nineteen years and would, no doubt, have continued for 
many more had not his pastorate terminated in 1903 by his 
sudden and unexpected death. . . . Dr. Pullman was a king 
among men and a prophet among preachers, proclaiming the com- 
ing of greater tolerance and of widespread liberal belief in religious 
convictions. Our denomination will ever bear the Pullman stamp. 

And now we come to the twelfth and longest pastorate of 
all, that of Dr. Perkins, the period of the parish’s most extraor- 
dinary development. 
parently so easy, so gradual, that it has seemed as inevitable as 
the processes of nature. In order to comprehend fully what is 
meant by this statement, one has but to peruse our church direc- 
tory for 1926. Therein will be found as thoroughly organized 
and officered a parish from Board of Management to Boys’ Club 
as exists in any denomination in the land. 

But these things have not come to pass fortuitously. We 
owe them to the strength and skill and co-operation of our minis- 
ter and to the tact and resourcefulness which have made this 
the most remarkable of all the pastorates that our parish has 
known. Our people have always taken pride in his leadership 
in community affairs during these twenty-two years. Every 
movement for social uplift, every civic enterprise, every charit- 
able endeavor, has had his co-operation and support, and inmany 
of these movements we have looked to him to take the lead and 
to utter the word of inspiration which would begin the campaign. 
These twenty-two years have been years of unselfish devotion to 
our church and to the community. 

Along with this development and service to humanity we 
have had the cultural gains and spiritual enlightenment of his 
sermons without which all human effort is but a mockery. 

Just as Dr. Pullman in his day was recognized as an author- 
ity and an interpreter of our faith, so now does the denomination 
and the world at large look to Dr. Perkins as one of our leading 
exponents of Universalism in America. 

While we regret that he has felt obliged to sever his official 
connection with this church, we rejoice and feel highly honored 
to think that our General Convention has selected him as its 
denominational spokesman in the new Memorial Church at 
Washington. It is a fitting recognition of his pre-eminence of 
character, of his unselfish devotion to Christian ideals, and of 
his unswerving loyalty to the Universalist faith—but, in our 
humble opinion, we think the Philosopher of Concord came nearer 
the truth when he said, ““The reward of a thing well done is to 
have done it.” 


Dr. Perkins in the same issue publishes a message 
addressed ‘“To My Beloved Parishioners,’ character- 


It is a record of accomplishment ap-: 


ized by the same insight and felicitous expression 
which have made his writings and addresses so not- 
able. He says: 


It is with a feeling of incredulity as well as of genuine sorrow 
that I address you for the last time, through the Monthly Message, 
as your official minister. Even now, though every day’s duties, 
in some way, remind me of it, I can not fully realize that in a 
few weeks my primary field of labor will be elsewhere. This 
church and its people are so interwoven with my daily life that 
routine tasks apart from them seem inconceivable. Nothing of 
disloyalty to the vision of a new and challenging service is in- 
volved in that feeling. I enter upon it with high confidence that 
something worthy of the hopes of all of us may be achieved. But 
at this moment my thoughts are with you and the precious fel- 
lowship that the years have deepened and blessed. 

It is the simple truth to say that this pastorate has been a 
personal experience that can never be duplicated in my life. 
Its length, for one thing, precludes that, as well as the intimate 
associations that only time can create and strengthen. The 
years have brought their inevitable changes. I am thinking of 
the generation of strong, devoted, high-minded men and women 
who were leaders in the affairs of the church when I came, most 
of whom are now of the unseen company that live in precious 
remembrance. They gave the young minister a confidence and 
loyalty that were the very “‘substance of things hoped for’’ and 
by their faith helped to make him faithful. The men and women 
who have arisen to take their places are the generation with 
which J have grown up. The majority of those who are now 
bearing the responsibilities of active leadership are contempo- 
raries. They and I have grown into leadership together. Many 
of them I have married. Their children I have baptized. And 
to the greater part of the boys and girls in the church school I 
am the only minister who is more than a name or an honorable 
tradition. This can happen only once in a minister’s lifetime. 
It is a tribute to a church when it can happen at all. No church 
with an itch for novelty and a craving for kaleidoscopic thrills 
would forego that sensation in the interests of the steady-going, 
constructive values which only time and continuity can ac- 
cumulate. Words can not measure my gratitude that you have 
made possible for me so rare and unrepeatable an experience. 

You have rightly demanded much. You have made me 
conscious of the high preaching traditions of a great pulpit. 
Freedom of speech and action you have not so much accorded as 
expected, and I have felt that your respect would cease if I were 
your echo rather than your prophet. Your ideal of Christian 
character has stressed not only personal goodness but com- 
munity-minded citizenship. And you have expected that in our 
personal associations as pastor and people you would be led to 
the sources of faith and courage in the difficulties and sorrows 
and tragedies that beset us all. But while you have demanded 
much, you have been reasonable. Factionalism and petty an- 
tagonisms have not been given the atmosphere in which to breed 
their hideous progeny. In the inevitable differences of judgment 
and temperament that have occasionally appeared, I have been 
made to feel that if the main purpose and achievements were 
worthy the incidental defects would be forgiven. 

These are the things that are most in my mind, more than 
the detailed story of our life together—the steady growth in or- 
ganized efficiency, the increase in invested funds, the larger 
provision for religious education, or even the growth in members 
confirmed in church fellowship. These are only symptoms of a 
deeper thing which statistics can not measure. And that deeper 
thing will abide gratefully and richly, not merely as a beautiful 
memory but asa sustaining power. The fellowship it has brought 
into being shall, please God, not end when I go, as your repre- 
sentative, to a service that is to represent us all. 

God bless you all! 

Frederic W. Perkins, pastor. 
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Our Prayers Together 


Blanche Wright Morey 


Sunday 


Tis certain thou must die, and even now 

The lines are closing in that shall one day— 

How soon thou knowest not—converge on thee. 

And when that messenger shall summon thee 

He will not brook delay nor let thee tarry, 

Though urgent business need thee sore, though schemes 
Long nursed by thee, from year to year, be ripe 
Thy soul to gladden with their guerdon fair. 

The house thou buildest thou may’st not complete; 
The ship thou loadest may not put to sea; 

Thou may’st not bid thy dearest friend farewell, 

Nor speak thy treasured message to the world, 
Though listening nations wait to hear thee speak. 
Why dost thou fear? All men must pass that way; 
Death would not come to all were’t not a boon. 


Dear Father, we believe Thy tender love sur- 
rounds us always, even when the soul crosses over 
into its new life. We do not understand all things. 
But we have learned to trust. We believe our loved 
ones are waiting for us somewhere. May we let. go 
our earthly tasks, when the call comes, and joyfully 
go to share with them Heaven’s light and love. Amen. 


Monday 


From some commanding height that rears its crest 
Above the mists and clouds of earth, down looking, 
Shall we not, through that pure and tranquil air, 
See all our half-forgotten journey spread 

Below us like a landscape at our feet: 

The joyous, bloom-clad hills, the sunny plains, 
The quiet hamlet nestling in the shade, 

The city murmuring low of strife and toil, 

The mountains proudly lifting up their heads 
When fleecy clouds float softly up the steep 

Whose sturdy front has many a storm defied? 

Then shall the various paths by which we came 
Wind with a meaning far more bright and clear 
Than when we trod those unfamiliar ways. 


We thank Thee, God, for the power of memory, 
that enables us to keep hold of the past, living over 
again its happy hours. We are sure Heaven would 
lose some of its possible joy if we could not, in some 
way, keep in touch with things that interested us in 
life. So may we hope to have the backward look 
over our course. And we pray we may so live in pass- 
ing that our backward look may not give us grief. 
Amen. 

Tuesday 
Or shall I cross the ghostly stream 
Without a sleep, without a dream; 
Unknowing drift from shore to shore, 
Dim earth behind, sunrise before; 
Untroubled by the strident gale, 
Unconscious of the straining sail, 
All unaware the voyage make 
From life to life without a break? 


Almighty God, we all experience two great mir- 
acles, birth and death. We wake to consciousness 
in a wonderful, unsought, material world, and we are 
very happy in it. We would like to spend great 
length of days in it. But when Thou wilt, we shall 
pass through a new birth into a spiritual world more 


fair than this. May it come to us like awaking from 
a dreamless sleep. Amen. 


Wednesday 
Soul, in thy Father’s home the skies are fair, 
There shalt thou breathe a pure, refreshing air, 
Shalt bathe thy wounds in limpid, morning light, 
Rest, and forget the turmoil and the fight. 


No troubled night shall end the happy day; 

No longer Right before the Wrong give way; 
There love shall bear its fruit through endless time, 
And life grow full and strong in that fair clime. 


Dear Father, we like to think of future joys. 
We hold in mind Thy promises. But what we need 
most is help for to-day’s needs. Grant us courage if 
we are faint-hearted; faith if we cherish doubts; gen- 
erous impulses if we are prone to selfishness; and a 
kindly tolerant spirit to all men everywhere. Es- 
pecially do we pray for the young. May they grow 
in grace and wisdom that they may be prepared to 
face life’s problems successfully. Amen. 


Thursday 


Ah, never sank a sinning soul so low, 
But God’s paternal hand could deeper go 
His perishing child to save. 


Thou shipwrecked by sin’s overwhelming weight, 
God’s hand has rescued from as hard a fate 
Some other castaway. 


How shall I set a limit to His grace, 
How dare I cloud the glory of His face? 


Abide His time; have faith through weary days 
That at the last each soul shall sing His praise, 
Who moulds the hearts of men. 


Help us, Lord, to rise to each new day refreshed 
and heartened for its tasks. May we find joy in our 
labor and cultivate a cheerful spirit. And at eventide 
may we go to our rest with grateful hearts and prayers 
on our lips. For Thou, O God, art good. Amen. 


Friday 
Ah, love and love alone at last will solve 
All the vast, threatening questions that distract 
Mankind; that fellow men in strife array, 
And the whole world with fierce contention rend. 
Still keep your idle million under arms— 
Fed on the borrowed substance of the poor— 
Still watch each other with keen jealousy, 
Still slaughter thousands on the field of war, 
Or strive with statesman’s craft to arbitrate; 
Thread the sly mazes of diplomacy, 
Try communistic cures for every ill, 
And when all fails at last for lack of love, 
Try love—the mightiest of them all—and win! 


O Lord, we know the horrors of war. We pray 
that never again shall such carnage stain a fair earth. 
But we know we can not maintain peace by treaties 
or by legislation. Help us to secure it by shunning 
the evils that breed war, jealousy, selfishness, greed, 
fear. In time may we have a real brotherhood of 
nations. Amen. 
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Saturday 


He who each atom guards so jealously 

That in great Nature’s ever changing forms 
No particle is lost, no waste is made 

Of her stupendous energy, who hears 

The hungry raven’s cry for food, who sees 
Each little sparrow as it falls, who clothes 
The lilies of the field in regal hues; 

Will surely never let a precious soul— 

Breath of His breath, life of His life—drift off 
Into eternal night beyond His reach, 

In self-wrought ruin wrecked, an utter loss; 
Will not permit the will of man to thwart 
His will supreme, nor let another sit 

Upon His throne, and the dark power of Hell 
And anarchy usurp His government. 


We rejoice, O God, that Thou art mighty. We 

thank Thee for the lavish beauty of the world. Thou 
dost not waste any of Thy created things. But es- 
pecially dost Thou love and care for Thy children, 
and hast assured us none of them should perish but 
should have everlasting life. May we be worthy of 
this love and care. Amen. 


The selections this week are from Christus Victor, by Dr. 
Henry Nehemiah Dodge. 
sj Pre eae 
MR. HARRIS ON PREPAREDNESS 


The following article taken from the News, New 
York City, Dec. 15, gives the view of the Rev. Clarence J. 
Harris, pastor of the Washington Heights Universalist 
Church, Wadsworth Ave. and West 178th St., New York 
City. Mr. Harris has made a fine reputation for work 
with boys. His views on theology and education, here 
given, are not those usually expressed by Univer- 
salist clergymen.—Editor. 


“Fiverybody likes a fight, and the fight element in life is its 
real worth. The Christian world, regardless of its attitude 
against the prize-fight recently held, was thoroughly absorbed in 
its outcome. 

“The language of religion is the language of war. In the 
average hymn book used by Christian churches are scores of 
hymns, all of them in language of war. ‘Onward Christian Sol- 
diers’ is one of the leading ones. The Salvation Army is a Chris- 
tian body, but organized on a military basis. A militant church 
can not logically teach pacifism. 

“Those who oppose war to the extent of active effort against 
the government are unworthy of the country in which they live. 
The quickest way to have a nation ruined is to lack preparation 
for disaster. 

“Byangelism has long taught God as one who fought for 
his people, and many passages in the Bible show that God put 
people to the sword, and himself fought for his chosen people. 

“To-day many Christian people are making strong petitions 
against war and I myself have participated in conferences which 
denounced war and preparedness. 

“4 time comes when war is the only thing possible, and our 
country, when it needs men, is not going to ask men to serve, 
but will compel them to serve. The best way to prevent war is to 
prepare for it. 

“At Christmas time we think much of peace, but we have 
had many Christmas times when the entire world was in dis- 
ruption, and much of this could have been prevented, and 
thousands of men saved, had the unprincipled reasoning been 
ignored and preparedness made when the clouds began to rise in 
Europe. 

“My own experience in war, when I was with thousands of 
men in the airplane division of the army and navy, convinced me 
_ that unpreparedness was the greatest crime our country com- 
_ mitted. 
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“America has never been given up to a spirit of aggression 
that would drive it into wars for expansion. It has entered 
wars for humanity and when our country is sufficiently armored 
with the ‘whole armor,’ as St. Paul would put it, then it will be 
in a position to be the peacemaker of the world. 

“For eight years in New York City I have been interested 
in the training of boys, and half of that time in military training. 
It is not my wish to see any of those boys shot down in battle, 
and the best prevention is to endow them with strength in mind 
and body which will make them hold their own. 

“Fight is in the blood of every human bejng, if he is normal; 
it is in all animal and vegetable life. The boy fights as naturally 
as he eats. This spirit can not be removed from red blood. But 
it is possible to reduce the blood pressure and thus cut down the 
force and temper the fight. 

“The food of war is selfishness, intolerance, envy and 
jealousy. Get these elements out of the individual, out of the 
nation, and the war beast will have nothing upon which to feast. 
However, faith in a religion and belief in a creed never yet have 
taken these vices out of life. 

“Nothing would more effectively put an end to war than the 
whole-hearted backing by the churches and all religious bodies 
of the government for a thorough preparedness in men and 
munitions. 

“T belong to a church whose creed is based on humanity. 
I belong to a faith whose ideal is peace and good-will, and yet. 
I advocate a preparedness for war which to my mind would ef- 
fectively prevent it, and make the nation the means of a universal 


peace and good-will among other nations of the earth.” 
* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
A Parable of Comparative Areas 


I dwell inSummer ina cottage by a Little Lake. And around 
it grow the Trees, even the Tall Pines and the Sturdy Oaks and 
the Graceful Maples and the Lady-like White Birches, yea, and 
the Buttonwood and the Wild Honeysuckle. And all who come 
admire it, and say, We knew not that thou wert a Man of Wealth. 

And I answer, Speak not to the Tax-Collector concerning it,. 
for if he knew how Rich I am I should be impoverished in the 
Taxes that he would require of me. However, I pay him enough. 

And my friends inquire, saying, How many acres doth thy 
Lake contain? 

And I answer, If thou go by what the Surveyor saith, it doth 
contain nineteen acres and three parts of a twentieth acre. But 
that is not the way I measure it. 

And they inquire, saying, How, what other way may there be? 

And I say, Its edge doth contain an hundred acres of forest 
mirrored in its waters nigh the shore, and beside this it hath a 
Million Acres of Sky. 

And some of those who visit me grow silent, and say, That 
is indeed true; but other of them think that is only a Poetick 
Fancy, and one may neither buy nor sell Blue Sky, which I wish 
were true; yet may a man Own it. 

Yea, this have I considered, that every man’s life hath Two 
Measures. And one is the survey of the Narrow Shores that 
doth shut him in on the four sides of his Nature. But there is 
another measure, and that is a truer and an ampler one. 

For why did the dear Lord Jesus come to men if not to say 
to them: 

Oh, men and women, measure not your lives alone by the 
yardstick and the Acreage of earth’s meager Areas and Longitudes. 
Behold my human Life, and see my Hands and my side; am I 
not human, and of the seed of Adam? But as this is not all of 
my life, neither is it all of the life of any one of you. However 
hard the Shores of earthly limitation press in upon you, saying 
to your worthiest Ambitions, Thus far shalt thou come and no 
farther, your lives are measured by the Area and Depth that ye 
reflect of God’s own Heaven. Wherefore, look up, and measure 
your souls more abundantly. 

Wherefore will I seek, as I begin another year, to measure 
my life and my aspiration in Larger Units and Ampler Areas. 
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Hammering Out a Program of Community Co-operation 


Samuel McCrea Cavert 


“Our problem now is not the spirit of co-operation—that 
we have at last—but the technique of co-operation.’’ This re- 
mark by Mrs. John Ferguson before the Executive Committee 
of the Federal Council of the Churches set the keynote of its 
annual meeting at Minneapolis, Dec. 8 to 10. The three days 
were given over to a study of practical ways of moving ahead in 
making inter-church co-operation more of a vital reality in the 
local community. 

The sessions, with the exception of two public meetings, 
were conducted chiefly on the discussion basis. It is doubtful 
if there has ever been a church assembly or convention at which 
a larger percentage of those in attendance contributed out of 
their own experience to the common body of information which 
was brought to bear upon the problems under consideration. 

More important, perhaps, than the official resolutions were 
the “findings,’’ which undertook to gather up the general tenor 
and spirit of the discussion on plans and methods of co-operation 
in the community. Some of the more important of these con- 
clusions, as summarized by the Findings Committee, were as 
follows: 

“In spite of substantial advance in many communities, in 
the majority there is no adequate program of community co- 
operation and no satisfactory progress. ‘We need reducing exer- 
cises to reduce the unwieldy bulk of parish-mindedness.’ Such 
parish-mindedness prevents a recognition of the value of acting 
together, as we must act, if we are ever to meet our whole re- 
sponsibility. 

“Three duties confront all community religious leaders, 
denominational and interdenominational. Each must (a) keep 
his eye on the inclusive task of Christianizing the whole com- 
munity, especially on the full Protestant part of the task; (0) 
be willing to confer; (c) sacrificially adjust his own plans to the 
point of minimum conflict and of maximum co-operation. We 
can never achieve our Protestant task until we have a common 
Protestant strategy. ‘There is a federal paganism in America 
which we can meet only by a federal Christianity.’ 

“A number of our communions have reached high-water 
mark in Christian education and in giving, but still more notably 
in evangelism All three of these Christian activities can be 
tabulated and all show substantial gains. We pay just tribute 
to the effectiveness of Roman Catholic organization in each of 
these fields. We often assume that Protestant churches are fall- 
ing far behind in their part of the community task. The facts 
are the reverse. 

“Councils of Churches should see to it that religious education 
is at the heart of the community religious program; and that in 
addition to the Sunday schools the newer activities—among 
which are week-day religious schools, the vacation schools, 
the church-night institutes, the children’s church, and adequate 
teacher-training courses—are promoted and fostered. We urge 
that the relations between the national bodies, such as the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Education and the Federal 
Council of the Churches, be made much closer as rapidly as pos- 
sible, so that the local churches and the local church councils may 
develop their religious educational programs with the least pos- 
sible confusion and with the utmost effectiveness. 

“Tt is of vital importance that our churches should seek 
and maintain sympathetic contacts with the labor movement 
and closer co-operation with all forces looking toward a just and 
brotherly social order which shall provide greater freedom and 
fullness of life for the great masses of our people. Religious 
education should awaken in the minds of our children an early 
realization of the social and industrial meaning of Christian love. 
The pulpit should stir the conscience of employers and stock- 
holders on the human values involved in industrial problems, and 
the ethics and motives of business enterprises. Invited labor 
speakers in the churches, open forums, industrial conferences, 


study and discussion groups, observance of Labor Sunday, the 
use of books and literature, are recommended to every local 
church. The inclusion of manual workers on official church 
boards helps to keep policies in vital contact and sympathy with 
labor. Fellowship trips by church members to local industries, 
industrial housing sections, labor union meetings, labor colleges, 
will help to establish the contacts so vital to social sympathy. 

“The Christian ideal of a warless world is to be achieved 
primarily through education. This education is specifically 
concerned, not only with the ideals and the spirit, but also with 
the technique for world peace, and the promotion of this edu- 
cation in the local community and in the individual church is 
fundamental to the whole program. 

“Ringing resolutions of great overhead bodies and enthu- 
siastic appeals of sermons and lectures will not suffice. Only the 
clear understanding of the issues, which arises from full informa- 
tion, and those definite convictions and determinations that 
grow out of prolonged and careful study can possibly beget the 
mighty public opinion essential to the national renunciation of 
war as a legitimate method for settling international disputes. 

“There is no greater constructive work in the peaceful ad- 
justment of the relations of the races than the integration of 
negro citizens into our community life. The churches should 
lead in this effort, as the churches must bring a closer contact 
and active co-operation between the ministers and the laymen 
of influence in the white and negro churches of the local com- 
munities. We recommend regular and stated meetings between 
the white and negro ministers for discussion of questions of 
church organization and life in which there is mutual interest. 

“The possibilities of co-operative action in the local com- 
munity between Jews and Christians have proved to be largely 
in the fields of social education in matters of interracial, inter- 
national and industrial relations. The educational instruments 
that lend themselves most readily to this program are the open 
forum, the discussion group, and the special conference or in- 
stitute called to discuss a major social problem. 

“We recommend that local federations do all in their power 
to assist the American Committee of the Central Bureau for 
Relief of the Evangelical Churches of Europe in its efforts to 
create a greater interest on behalf of our church constituencies 
in the program of assistance to and co-operation with the churches 
of Europe. We further recommend to the local federations that, 
in view of the closer relations being established overseas between 
the Protestant Churches and the Eastern Churches, every effort 
be made to establish fraternal relations with the local congrega- 
tions of the Eastern Churches, looking forward to their admis- 
sion into the fellowship of the federations when the time is ripe. 

“Realizing that the work of the church, including the pulpit, 
the class-room and the parish program, must take advantage of 
the growing body of social facts and must avoid the dangers that 
result from lack of knowledge and from unfamiliarity with scien- 
tific methods of work, we recommend to the ministers and 
to the churches the authoritative data concerning the ethical 
questions involved in economic and industrial relations which 
appear in Information Service, published by the Federal Council’s 
Research Department. : 

“We note with interest that in the field of national rela- 
tionships the Council of Women for Home Missions has voted 
to relate itself organically to the Federal Council of the Churches. 
In local communities we find notable organizations of women, 
sometimes independent and autonomous and sometimes a defi- 
nite part of organized councils. Whatever the local organic 
connection or lack of it, the most intimate co-operation should 
prevail. At least the president of the women should enjoy a 


* position upon the Executive Committee of the Council and official 


representatives of the women should serve upon the various 
sub-committees of the Council.” 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WHY CARY LOST A GIFT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

One little experience which I am having should get some 
attention. Two friends promised to send books to us—second- 
hand books. One of them has done so. I have seen the box, 
was permitted to examine it in the warehouse, but according to 

local customs and traditions there is no way that I can get the 
‘books. From what I have been told, all I can do is to let the 
books remain in the warehouse until they are finally sold at 
auction to cover storage costs, and then bid them in, if I know 
when the sale comes off and can bid enough. It will be a matter 
of months and storage charges for several months will be as 
much as the books are worth. We want books here—need them 
badly—but seem doomed to do without these books because the 
sender did not mail me any bill or manifest by which to prove 
that the books are for me. It is always better to send things 
by mail. Several packages sent by mail are better than one 
box sent by express or freight. If the thing, whatever it may be, 
is sent by express or freight, all possible papers connected with 
its sending should be mailed to the sendee so that he can claim 
the goods and get them. The box in question has my name and 
address on it properly printed, but there is no sender’s name 
anywhere and the papers the Dollar Line has only say that the 
-Atchison, Topeka and Sante Fe Railroad consigned this box to 
the Dollar Line in San Francisco. So there you are. I keep 
wondering what is in the box and wishing I could get it, and for a 
time kept hoping that each boat coming in with mail would bring 
‘me something I could offer as evidence. I have given up hope 
now. 
H. M. Cary. 
_Tokyo, Japan. 


* * 


FINDS A SERIOUS FLAW 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I read with interest in the Leader of Dec. 4 the second of the 
series on “Why I Am a Universalist.”” It gives a fine testimony 
for Peace; but—to my mind there is a serious flaw at the heart 
of this confession of faith(?). 

One wonders how a person who has doubts about immor- 
tality can feel called to preach the gospel. What comfort can 
a minister with such lack of faith bring to members of his flock 
when sorrow overtakes them? 

Tolstoi says: ‘““Men who have renounced their individual 
happiness never doubt their immortality.” 

Subscriber. 
* * 


SHALL WE NOT ALL TRY? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

What is the matter with applying the Golden Rule in our 
treatment of sinners and criminals? How would you feel if you 
were Sacco and Vanzetti, for instance, rightly or wrongly im- 
prisoned on the charge of murder, if professing Christians all 
around you were shouting, ‘“Away with him!’ “Crucify him!’ 
“Crucify him?” Would you like to be treated so by people 
who claim to be followers of the Nazarene? The Master con- 
sorted with sinners and criminals and forgave them, every one, 
without once condoning their sins. This he did because he under- 
stood God to be the loving Father of His own perfect, unfallen 
children. 

Is there a God of hate and revenge, or a God of Love? If 
God is Love, can we honor Him otherwise than by showing love 
and compassion toward our brother—even though he seem to 
err, as which of us does not? If Jesus revealed the loving God, 
can we really follow him by doing the opposite? 


Courts of law may condemn and sentence men to punish- _ 


ment; the law of God never condemns a man, and ceases to 
punish him when he turns from his wickedness. “Thy sins are 
forgiven thee; go thou and sin no more.” After two thousand 


years of Christianity, is a compassionate and forgiving attitude 
toward an unfortunate brother to be ridiculed, even though he 
be a foreigner and a radical? If we can not quite rise to it our- 
selves, should we not respect the Christ spirit when displayed 
by others and at least try to emulate their example? 
A. Gerhard Dehly. 
Auburndale, Mass. 


* * La 


MEXICO AND THE UNITED STATES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The controversy between Mexico and the United States is 
probably of varying degrees of interest to different persons. But 
there is one aspect of it that should, it seems to me, be of interest 
to every adult who favors peaceable settlement of international 
disputes and who takes our politics as seriously as he should and 
with full realization of his individual responsibility, since our 
government should be, as Abraham Lincoln said, ‘‘of the people, 
by the people, and for the people.” 

The question at issue between the two sister republics is one 
of law and equity, which is exactly the sort of matter that should 
be determined by an International Court. We feel that our 
country is represented in the World Court through our dis- 
tinguished citizen, Mr. John Bassett Moore. Even though the 
United States has not formally joined the Court, this controversy 
could properly be submitted to it for adjudication. : 

Lydia G. Wentworth. 

Brookline, Mass. 

* * 
ALL RIGHT, WE’RE WILLING 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am “tickled pink” over your wide open and broad guage 
editorial policy. But I’m sorry you printed the Peacock letter, 
I'll wager that brother is a royal good fellow and a’staunch Uni- 
versalist. He just got a bit peppery over your want of confidence 
in Sacco and Vanzetti, and “busted right out in meetin’.”” Un- 
less I am mistaken he wished his letter back before it got half 


‘way to you; and it’s too bad to rub it in the way your corre- 


spondents have done. On second thought he never could have 
questioned your title to your own opinion, however different 
from his. And so it would have been better not to parade his 
emotional ebullition. Lincoln, you recall, advised an irate ob- 
jector to vent his bile in a letter as sassy and vitriolic as he could 
make it, but on no account to send the letter. More than once 
I have seen the best of men “make an exhibition of themselves’’ 
in a spell of momentary frenzy. Well, true friends and wise 
counselors simply forget the episode! Let’s forget this incident, 
and give Brother Peacock our hands in hearty cameraderie. 
A capacity for explosion now and then may be a real asset, when 
so many of us are soggy with “‘common sense” and “‘liberal spirit,” 
which are mere euphemisms for staleness and stolid apathy. 
C. Ellwood Nash. 


* * 


CALIFORNIA MOURNS DR. CHARLES S. NASH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Our people on the Pacific Coast were greatly pleased with 
the beautiful tribute you paid to Dr. Charles S. Nash in a recent 
editorial in the Christian Leader. The Rev. Miles B. Fisher, 
associate pastor of the First Congregational Church and Director 
of Religious Education, paid him a high tribute at the funeral 
service. The Monday Ministers’ Club adopted a minute which 
becomes a part of the permanent records: 

“Tn the death of Dr. Charles Sumner Nash, Novy. 22, 1926, 
the Monday Ministers’ Club of the San Francisco Bay region 
records its own great loss, and would convey to Mrs. Nash and to. 
others of his family its very deep sympathy. In so doing, we 
the members of our club, pause to recall our immense debt to so 
noble a man. 

“Dr. Nash was an outstanding figure whose face and whose 


= | 


utterance were sought in the most significant Congregational 
gatherings of the land. He was an authority upon Congrega- 
tional history and polity, so irenic and constructive that the more 
difficult the juncture the more needed he was. Our friend never 
indulged personal thrusts, sarcasms or criticisms. He cham- 
pioned the better way, the finer spirit, the higher ideal. It was 
thinkable that one should find himself in disagreement with Dr. 
Nash’s positions but never at enmity with the man. His was an 
indomitable good will. Rarely have we known a man of such 
fine sense of spiritual values and never, perhaps, a man who could 
bring to their service such beauty of speech. And his speech was 
the ready counterpart of his inner grace and harmony. Through 
years of impaired health and through occasional times of acute 
suffering, he explored the reach of spiritual means and practised 
the presence of the Divine Comrade, longing to discover the mys- 
tic resources of poise, strength and health. In public speech he 
was versatile and profitable; in public prayer without a peer 
among us, revealing a power compounded of the best idiom 
of Christian prayer, of nicest felicity of speech and, more im- 
portant yet, of personal experience and sincerity in the things 
whereof he prayed. How often has he launched us upon a period 
of prayer with such momentum that we were minded to pray on 
and on after his ‘‘Amen.”’ For how many souls smitten by some 
poignant experience has his prayer meant comfort, relief, cour- 
age, strength, faith, quietness. Who has not been moved to desire 
that a double portion of his spirit might be upon us? 

“Through more than thirty-five years Dr. Nash has built 
himself into the Christian education of the Bay region and of 
the country. His ideals were ever high and his labors unflagging. 
The Pacific School of Religion with which he was connected for 
all these years, for many of them as its president, has immor- 
talized his spirit and his work. Si monumentum requiris circwm- 
spice. 

“But in no way will Dr. Nash be so much missed as in the 
realm of friendship. To how many men he was friend. Critic, 
doubtless, for thus does friendship evidence itself. More often 
his friendship was full of encouragement, of sympathy and of 
an enveloping spirit that needs few words. He elicited the best 
in us and shamed the worse. The Ministers’ Club recalls his 
constancy down through the years. His devotion has been an 
honor to the club. His words have been marked by appreciation 
of every true effort and by discriminating reflection upon a wide 
range of discussions. May his spirit abide in multiform blessing.’’ 

ALB 
* * 


WE AGREE FULLY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your readers are indebted to you for a most valuable series 
of articles, the four by the Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, on ‘““What 
We Know about Jesus.” They might be called “the minimum 
essentials” of the modern interpretation of Jesus. For the Sun- 
day school teacher or others, eager to know about Jesus, but too 
busy or too untrained for the reading of long and scholarly dis- 
cussions, Dr. Speight has rendered a great service. The fourth 
article is the clearest possible statement of the distinction be- 
tween Jesus the historic person, and Christ the living ideal. It 
gives the assurance that one may fearlessly follow modern 
scholarship and yet never lose the “Christ, the hope of glory.’ 
Is not the series worth a more permanent form? 

L.F.M. 


* * 


FOR READERS GOING SOUTH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Universalist churches along the main routes leading to 
the South will welcome visits by those going South for the 
winter. First Universalist Church, Chattanooga, Tenn.} corner 
Hickory and Main Streets. Worship every Sunday, the Rev. 
B. H. Clark, minister, religious school and Y. P. C. U. every 
Sunday. Liberal Christian Church, Atlanta, Ga., 301 West 
Peachtree Street, the Rey. Clinton Scott, minister. Worship, 
religious school and Y. P. C. U. every Sunday. Rockwell Uni- 
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versalist Church, Winder, Georgia, on route 8. Church is two 
miles out from Winder. Ask for Judge C. W. Parker, Col. R. H. 
Kimball or Mr. G. W. Woodruff. Worship first Sunday in each 
month. Sunday school every Sunday forenoon. Canon Uni- 
versalist Church, Canon, Georgia. Royston is on route 8. 
Canon is four miles north of Royston. Any one in Royston can 
direct you to Canon. Good road all the way. Universalist 
church at Canon is one of a cluster of three churches—Methodist, 
Baptist and Universalist, which happens to be better kept of 
the three. I say this because some years ago good friends from 
New York seeking the Universalist church inquired at each of 
the other two churches first. 

These churches welcome your visits, and your visits will go a 
long way toward establishing the mutual ties that should exist 
among our churches over the country. 

Haynie Summers, 
Secretary of the Georgia Convention. 
* * 


THE ARGUMENT FROM DESIGN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Will not some of those who think the argument from design 
made by Paley is ridiculous inform us how, unless the mind in- 
herent in life does have a design in its manifestations, the worker 
bee, without ancestors who possessed the numerous instruments 
for the gathering of varnish, nectar, pollen and fruit juices, not 
only has these instruments for many tasks, from controlling 
fermentation to cell building, but also has, without having had 
parents that did such things, skill in embalming, in bread-making, 
architecture and ventilation? The drone father never works, 
the queen mother never works, and neither has the necessary 
organs for feeding and caring for the colony. Whence the equip- 
ment, whence the knowledge of what to do? 

If the Universal Mind works without design, how does it 
chance that grubs and caterpillars are changed into a mass of 
pulp, every organ of the body being destroyed, and by what 
slow and gradual changes did the pulp which is made from those 
organs first become winged creatures? 

If, as the strict evolutionist materialists say, the develop- 
ment of new species arose from advantageous variations, such 
as the appearance of a protuberance on the side of a reptile which 
gave the creature an advantage, was not that protuberance, or 
fin, if advantageous, itself a special creation? If it was an ad- 
vantage we must conclude that it appeared by accident or by 
design, but how can accident take place in a life force having no 
material substance? It is evident that the navel orange, which 
appeared as a branch on an orange tree, was a manifestation of 
a change in the life force; otherwise it would not have persisted 
in all grafts made from that branch. 

There must be a special design to account for what is other- 


‘ wise a miracle; and a miracle can come only by design. 


In the letter from Dr. Roblin, which you recently printed, 
he called attention to the discovery he made that students repre- 
senting three great colleges had never heard of Paley or his 
“argument from design.’’ There is ground for a belief that the 
theological students of the nation are being educated in a narrow 
and ineffective way. How can a man who ignores the works of 
God and refuses to think as to whether those works do not con- 
tain a plain revelation from God, expect to declare efficiently the 
gospel of God? 

Natural science and a fair study of “psychic phenomena,” 
both material and non-material, support the belief that we live in 
a world where the visible is fashioned by an invisible and wise 
Universal Mind. The God visualized by the preachers of Paley’s 
time was an impossible ideal for the thinker to accept, but, none 
the less, those who deride Paley should answer clearly the 
questions I have asked. I hope that those who are inclined to 
smile at the English writer of the long ago will help us all to 
more correct thinking by a discussion of the positions taken by 
the eminent English thinker. 

Owen R. Washburn. 

Marlboro, N, H. 
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The Field Is the World 


Interesting or Significant Happenings in the Realm of Religion 


Ten Thousand Friendship Dolls 


The Committee on World Friendship among Children re- 
ports that already more than ten thousand Friendship dolls 
have started on their way to Japan. The final date for shipping 
these dolls from New York has been extended to Jan. 20, and from 
San Francisco to Jan. 30. 


The World’s Religious Census 


Final tabulation of returns showed that over 11,000 persons 
participated in the World’s Religious Census during ten days of 
balloting. This compares with something over 13,000 ballots 
east in England in a similar inquiry recently conducted by the 
London Daily News, and with less than 2,000 replies received by 
the Nation and Atheneum of London, using the same questionnaire. 

A comparison of the English figures with the results obtained 
by the World shows that the proportion of belief and disbelief 
runs very much the same in New York as in London. To the 
World’s question, Do you believe in God? 77,500 answer Yes 
and 2,924 answer No. To a similar question, readers of the 
Daily News recorded 9,991 Yes, 3,686 No; while the Nation 
and Atheneum, circulating among so-called “‘intellectuals,” re- 
turned 743 Yes; 1,024 No. 

On the question of immortality, comparative returns were: 
The World—Yes, 6,292; No, 3,954; Daily News—Yes, 10,161; 
No, 3,178; Nation and Athenewm—Yes, 807; No, 882; doubtful, 
160. Apparently belief in the survival of the soul is more wide- 
spread in London than in New York. 


Analysis of the World’s own figures yields some interesting 


results. Of 9,248 replying to Question 10, an overwhelming 
majority, 8,682, state that they were brought up in religious 
homes. Ignoring as negligible the small minority who were not 
go brought up but later adopted religious beliefs, the figures 
indicate this: Of 8,632 persons who were taught to believe in 
their youth, and presumably went to church, 7,500 now believe 
in God, 6,327 believe in the efficacy of prayer and 5,535 in the 
divinity of Christ, while only 4,978 are active church members 
and about the same number regularly attend religious services. 

A majority send their children to Sunday school or its 
equivalent, and over 2,500 in a “hectic age” regularly have 
family worship. 

Says the World in reporting these statistics: 

If church membership and attendance lag behind the av- 
erage of religious belief it is noteworthy that the majority of those 
readers of the World who balloted believe nevertheless in the 
value of the church to the community. Nearly 6,500 assert that 
they would not be willing to have their families grow up in a 
churchless community. 

As a very large majority further declare that they deem 
religion necessary to the life of the individual and the community, 
the World’s Census seems to put the burden of proof upon those 
who are fond of saying New York is a Godless city. 


Comment on the Religious Census 

There has been extensive comment by New York clergymen 
on the results of the World’s Census. The Rev. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick said that he questioned whether in the so-called ‘“‘good 
old days” of the eighteenth century any poll of the population 
would have brought out so encouraging a result in matters of 
religious faith. ‘Evidently there is more confidence in God than 
in the church,” he added, “and this should give the church 
long hours of serious reflection.” 

Dean Howard C. Robbins of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine said that “the marked preponderance of affirmative re- 
plies to questions involving the basic facts of religion is distinctly 
encouraging.”’ The Rev. John Falconer Fraser of the Central 
Baptist Church declared: “The very large number of persons 
stating that they would be unwilling to rear their children in a 


churchless community constitutes a great declaration of faith in 
the mission of the church. The anomaly of it is that people 
who express themselves in that fashion should frequently fail to 
identify themselves with an institution acknowledged to be so 
desirable.” 
Church Comity in Boston a 

The Greater Boston Federation of Churches is making a 
special effort to establish the principle of comity in the metro- 
politan district. Church leaders, ministers and laymen, of a 
number of denominations are meeting together frequently to 
make plans by which the establishment of any new churches or 
missions will be done according to plans agreed on by all de- 
nominations. Prof. Charles Carroll of Boston University, who 
has conducted several religious surveys with the aid of Boston 
University students, has lectured at the Federation Headquarters 
on the importance of such surveys, particularly in those districts 
of the city where it is believed many unchurched people live. 
The Federation is planning vigorous efforts for the care of all of 
Boston’s unchurched, which at the present time runs as high'as 
forty-five per cent of the population. 


Church Reunion in Scotland 


The Assembly of the Church of Scotland and that of the 
United Free Church have both appointed committees to prepare 
a basis of union for the two bodies. The question of reunion was 
sent down to Presbyteries and congregations a year ago and the 
affirmative vote in the Church of Scotland was practically unan- 
imous, while about two-thirds of the congregations of the United 
Free Church concurred. If the Union Committee can complete 
their work in time it is possible that the basis of union may be 
sent down by the Assemblies of 1927, and that the union will be 
consummated in October, 1928. 


Education and Morality 


Believing that “morality determines the very texture of 
life, and that any educational system which omits substantial 
moral education is inadequate,” Antioch College definitely sets 
itself to “promote morality” by “maintaining teachers whose 
influence upon students is sound; by keeping an open-minded 
attitude and by making honest inquiry into the results of con- 
duct, so that its moral code shall accord with fact and not be 
simply traditional.” To further this purpose the college has sug- 
gested the following “‘Moral Code’ which they think “will find 
approximately universal acceptance in principle, and will cover 
almost every circumstance of life:” 

1. Good Will. The good of the whole must prevail over that 
of the individual. The best motive of conduct is a controlling 
desire for the good of all life for all time. 

2. Health. The human enterprise must be carried on in 
human bodies. Body and mind must be kept fit by omission of 
all harmful conduct, however socially intrenched, and by de- 
velopment of habits that add to their soundness and vigor. 

3. Eugenics. The best lives should be perpetuated. 

4. Integrity. Only as men can trust each other are they free 
to achieve life purpose. Integrity in all relations is essential. 

5. Inquiry. Only as we learn the nature of the world, 
through unswerving search for truth, can we learn how to live. 

6. Symmetry. All values are relative. It is essential to 
strive always to see them in true relations. 

7. Aspirations. Life purpose is potent only when pursued 
with desire. The nurture of aspiration is essential. 


A Flag of Tolerance 
A “Flag of Tolerance” has been presented to a Methodist 
church at Fort Huron, Michigan, by the Ku Klux Klan, the staff 


presented by a prominent Jew, and the flag raised by a negro 
war veteran. A Catholic priest made the address. 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
®y ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
The Negro in American Life 
By Jerome Dowd. The Century Company. 

$5.00. 

Professor Dowd is a Southerner. That 
means that he is prejudiced. If he were a 
Northerner, he would also be prejudiced, 
but he would be prejudiced in a different 
way. I can not see why Professor Dowd 
should expect that either he or anybody 
else could be unbiased in writing on the 
negro. The conclusions which the book 
reaches may be sound, but they are 
reached quite as much by consultation 
with prejudice as by consultation with 
reason. Even the selection of facts is 
partly determined by bias, though the 
facts themselves are objectively stated. 

The book begins with a brief summary 
of the historical backgrounds of the negro, 
a subject which Dr. Dowd has carefully 
studied. There follows a detailed account 
of the life of the negro in the North and 
in the South. A section on the negro 
in the war gives Dr. Dowd an opportunity 
to pay tribute to the heroism of, the negro 
the while he calls attention to certain of 
his failings. Some ten chapters discuss 
the negro in literature and art. The 
remainder of the book treats proposed 
solutions of the negro problem: amalgama- 
tion, colonization, and segregation. The 
concluding section is entitled ‘Paths of 
Hope.” 

Few studies of the negro are more 
thorough than Dowd’s book, but I have 
read several that I consider more con- 
structive. In the first place, Dowd be- 
lieves in Nordic, or at least Caucasian, 
superiority, quoting such eminent author- 
ities as Madison Grant and Lothrop 
Stoddard. Very wisely he seeks to show 
that the question of difference is more 
important than the question of equality, 
but it is perfectly evident that he regards 
the negro as universally inferior to the 
white man. In the second place, he favors 
segregation of the negro, defending jim- 
crow cars, political discrimination, negro 
sections in the cities, and restriction of the 
negro to occupations in which he does not 
compete with white men. He constantly 
hurls the epithets ‘“‘demagogues and 
fanatics’ at white men who desire for 
the negro more than he does, and he 
views with even greater distaste negro 
leaders who demand wider liberties. 

On the other hand, Dowd, within his 
limitations, seeks to be perfectly fair. I 
think there can be no question that he 
believes that the course of action he recom- 
mends is best for the negro as well as 
for the white man. He roundly condemns 
lynchings and race riots, urges the im- 
provement of jim-crow cars, praises 
Southern organizations for co-operation 
between blacks and whites, advocates 
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better homes and better education. If 
he lacks sympathy for the more educated 
negroes, he has a great deal of good-will 
for the humbler blacks of the South. 
Even though the restrictions he would 
place on the negro seem to limit oppor- 
tunities for progress, Dowd himself insists 
that he wants to give the negro every 
chance for development. In other words, 
his whole outlook is that of the enlightened 
Southerner. 

By all odds the weakest section in the 
book is that entitled ‘““‘The Negro in Art 
and Literature.”’ There is a very long 
chapter in which Dowd quotes from 
Southern writers of the last generation, 
the majority of his quotations being 
worthless as literature, but there is no 
room for quotations from such negro 
writers as Walter White, Jesse Fausett, 
Eric Waldrond, and Alain Locke. The 
section on negro poetry is mostly filled 
with worthless jingles, and Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar is named as the pre-eminent 
negro poet. Two poems by Countee Cul- 
len appear, but there are none by Langston 
Hughes, and immediately following Cul- 
len’s poems is a bit of verse, “The Op- 
timist,”’ written by Ethyl Lewis in the 
best manner of Edgar Guest. To negro 
novelists and historians Dowd devotes 
three pages. The chapter, “Negro Folk 
Songs,”’ is utterly puerile and shows no 
familiarity with the dozen or more books 
on the spirituals which have appeared in 
the last two years. When discussing the 
press, Dowd spends most of his time giving 
good advice to W. E. B. Du Bois. 

The inadequacy of the section on negro 
art and literature seems to me evidence 
that Dowd is behind the times. Within 
the last two years the negro has come into 
prominence because of the spirituals and 
because of the work of negro poets and 
novelists. This new achievement has 
had several important consequences. It 
has to a large extent relieved the negro of 
his old sense of inferiority, for it has 
shown him that in some fields at least he 
can equal the white man. It has shifted 
the emphasis from political agitation, 
which Dowd so much deplores, to artistic 
achievement, which Dowd says he is glad 
to encourage. And it has given white 
Americans a new respect for the negro. 
Here are movements of which Dowd takes 
no cognizance, though he should approve 
them. They indicate that if segregation 
is to continue, and many of the new 
leaders are stimulating race pride and thus 
encouraging separation, it will not be the 
segregation of an inferior class. They 
indicate that if amalgamation takes place, 
the white race may gain more than it loses. 
A score or two of negro artists are so chang- 
ing the nature of the negro problem that a 
few decades hence books like Dowd’s 
will be of interest only to antiquarians. 
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Lee: A Dramatic Poem 
By Edgar Lee Masters. The Macmillan 

Company. $2.00. 

Edgar Lee Masters has never written 
anything so moving as “Spoon River 
Anthology,” a work from which, in all 
probability, stems the whole small-town 
school of literature. His “Lee” will not 
challenge the pre-eminence of the an- 
thology, but it is likely to demand con- 
sideration as a serious, and at times 
beautiful, experiment. Like William Ellery 
Leonard’s ‘‘Two Lives” it stands, even at 
its most unsuccessful, as a refutation of the 
charge that American poets are incapable 
of sustained effort. 

The poem combines two dramas, one 
the drama of Lee’s soul, the other the 
drama of internecine struggle. Masters 
is, I think, more successful when working 
on the smaller canvas. His portrait of 
Lee is a moving, convincing depiction of 
a man torn between two loves. His inter- 
pretation of the conflict between North 
and South is, in spots at least, a Ph. D. 
thesis in history masquerading in verse. 
Masters, when he writes of economic and 
social forces, is very little of a poet, 
though individual lines rise to greatness. 
Masters writing of a man is sympathetic 
and keen-sighted, achieving beauty in 
innumerable passages. 

The poem, which is cast in the form of a 
play, begins with Lee’s decision to ally 
himself with the fortunes of Virginia. 
The second act, located at Gettysburg, 
offers occasional bold lines of description. 
With the third act the play achieves. its 
richest effects, first in a dialogue between 
a deserting soldier and a mountaineer, 
then in a dialogue between a soldier and 
a farmer outside Lee’s room after the sur- 
render of Appomattox, and finally in 
Lee’s long soliloquy as he rides to Lexing- 
ton. The fourth act contains a grandilo- 
quent harangue by the Republic and a 
very touching “Dirge of Students.” It is 
in the third act that one finds the most 
impressive statement of the national drama 
and the most appealing portrayal of Lee’s 
nobility of soul. 

* * 
Words to the Deaf 
By Guglielmo Ferrero. G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons. 

“There have been epochs more uncouth, 
poorer, and more ignorant than our own; 
but they knew what they wanted. Sup- 
ported by limited ideas, a sure will di- 
rected them. We are the masters of 
the earth, we are the kings of nature, we 
know and understand everything; but we - 
no longer know or understand ourselves. 
Led astray by a convulsive disperson of our 
will, which is aspiring to contradictory or 
impossible things, we are constantly 
wishing the very opposite of our true and 
profound desire. We wish for darkness, 


~ 
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slavery, poverty, anarchy, hate and war, 
while we are really wishing for liberty, 
wealth, order, love and peace. Rulers of 
the universe, we are the eternal dupes of 
-ourselves.”’ 

In this quotation Ferrero, the great 
Italian historian, sets forth the thesis of 
“Words to the Deat.’”’ He points to the 
wars and revolutions of the early nine- 

- teenth century, calling attention to the 
remarkable advances which were made 
after these catastrophes. But he contends 
that these advances were the result of the 
liberating of the forces which made for 
industrial growth. The wars and revolu- 
tions of our own time will end as wars and 
revolutions usually do—in a long and bitter 
period of reconstruction. We must not 
delude ourselves by thoughts of the last 
century. “Four years of war and four years 
of peace have destroyed the work of many 
generations. Many generations will be 
required for reconstruction. The rest is 
illusion and chimera.”’ 

The fundamental disease of our age, 
Ferrero believes, is our dispersed will. 
In the last century man achieved so much 
that now he believes he can achieve any- 
thing. We are not willing to recognize 
that some ambitions are mutually con- 
tradictory, that we can not have both war 
and peace, both power and perfection, 
both chaos and order. We want every- 
thing. In earlier days men limited their 
desires and so achieved contentment. 
‘Now we unbridle our ambitions and 
create new ones as fast as old ones are 
satisfied. And because we find no content- 
ment we are always restless, always try- 
ing new devices. The phenomenon of 
dictatorship, Ferrero believes, has its 
root in a naive belief that the dictator is 
a sort of magician who, by a wave of his 
wand, can grant us all our desires. 

The remedy, as Ferrero sees it, lies first 
in intellectual clarification. We must dis- 
cover what ambitions contradict each 
-other, when it is that we can not have our 
cake and eat it too. Then we must limit 
our wills, deciding what we want and 
-contenting ourselves with it. If we did 
that, we might yet master the industrial 
machine that began as our slave and 
ended as our lord and ruler, we might yet 
turn to some advantage the tremendous 
advances we have made in knowledge. of 
the universe. But first we must know 
ourselves. This is the message of a great 
historian, a noted student of ancient 
civilizations. It seems to be worth pon- 
dering. Will it, as the author assumes, 
fall only on deaf ears? 

* * 


ADDITIONAL REVIEWS 


Concerning the Inner Life 
By Evelyn Underhill. E. P. Dutton and 

Company. $1.00. 

This little book, by the famous English 
writer on Mysticism, consists of three 
lectures delivered to the clergy of the 
Diocese of Liverpool, England. The 


American edition has an introduction by 
Bishop Charles L. Slattery of Boston, 
in which he highly recommends the work. 
The Bishop points out the fact that Miss 
Underhill “never insists that there is 
only one way in which we may come into 
the presence of God. Each one must dis- 
cover his own avenue of approach.’’ 
That especially will recommend the book 
to liberals. At the same time we are made 
to pause over words like these: “‘And that 
enrichment of the sense of God is surely 
the erying need of our current Christianity. 
A shallow religiousness, the tendency to 
be content with bright ethical piety wrongly 
ealled practical Christianity, a nice, bright- 
ly varnished this world faith, seems to me 
to be one of the ruling defects of institu- 
tional religion at the present time.” Fear- 
less, sensible, many-sided, truly devout, 
clear in statement, sound generally in her 
fundamentals, Evelyn Underhill and her 
books really enrich and deepen our sense of 
God. 
: Xs ALB. 
* * 
The Ethical and Religious Value of 
the Drama 

By H. Balmforth. Adelphi Company. 

The reviewer recently had a lively dis- 
cussion with a friend over the relation of 
drama to religion. After floundering 
about on certain general phases of the 
subject according to the fashion of argu- 
mentation, we hit upon the more specific 
question: Oi ght the dramatist to attempt 
to preach, or ought he to stick to his art? 
My friend contended that it was a grave 
error for the dramatist ever to attempt to 
hold up an ethical principle or to enforce 
a moral lesson of any kind. “Just as 
soon as the playwright begins to preach,” 
he declared, ‘‘he begins to lose all sense of 
art. The didactic comes in the front door; 
the esthetic goes out the back door.” 

At once I perceived that my friend was 
introducing the old argument of “art for 
art’s sake,” and thereupon I assumed 
some of the method of Socrates and prob- 
ably more of his condescension. ‘‘Why do 
you assume there is any necessary in- 
compatibility between the didactic and 
the artistic, between ethics and art? Has 
not the greatest art of the centuries been 
the art that has been married to the ethical? 
Was not the art of Shakespeare a supreme 
proof that the drama is one of the great 
vehicles of ethical and spiritual idealism?” 
I concluded my argument by admitting 
that some artists had failed in the at- 
tempt to teach. “But,” I said, “the fault 
was with the artist, not the art.”’ I cited 
some of the artists, particularly the 
dramatists all the way from Shakespeare 
to Shaw, who had been eminently success- 
ful in this respect. 

A few days after our debate there came 
to my desk Dr. Balmforth’s book. Here, I 
thought is just what I want! At last we 
have a treatment of this tremendously 
important subject. I began to read. The 
more I read the more I was disappointed. 


The author has tried, as he writes in hig 
preface, “to bring before the reader the 
ethical and religious principles which un- 
derlie both ancient and modern drama.” 
To do this he has gone directly to the plays 
themselves, thus using the laboratory or 
case method. This is a mistake. There 
should be a theoretical discussion of the 
relation of drama to ethics and religion, a 
statement of the theory, and then the re- 
maining part of the,-book might be de- 
voted to proofs of the theory as found in 
the great plays of the centuries. Doubtless 
this is precisely what Dr. Balmforth has 
tried to do. But he has not done it. The 
preface is only two pages in length and 
is a very inadequate statement of his the= 
sis. 

The author begins by a consideration of 
the drama of Job. Two chapters covering 
some twenty-nine pages are given to this 
interesting subject. All but two of these 
pages are a tiresome retelling of Job’s 
difficulties, incidentally told much better 
by. the unknown writer of the book’‘of 
Job itself. The two pages referred to 
contain a very elementary discussion in 
which there is a matter of fact history of 
the famous four points involved in this 
ancient drama, but well known to any one 
who would take time to read it. 

There follows a chapter on the ‘‘Prome- 
theus Bound” of Aeschylus, one on ‘‘The 
Mystery and Morality Plays of the Middle 
Ages,’’ one on Shakespeare’s ‘‘King Lear,”’ 
and another on Goethe’s “Faust.” The 
disappointment one feels.after reading 
about Job is not relieved by reading about 
Aeschylus, or Shakespeare, or any of the 
others. It is the same dull description 
of brilliant works coupled with useless 
comment on obvious things. There is a 
fairly good discussion of the place of the 
mystery and morality plays in the Middle 
Ages, but this is soon dropped to tell the 
story of Pieter Diestensis’ ‘“Everyman.”’ 

In the second part of the book Dr. 
Balmforth turns to modern drama. Here 
he considers Shelley’’s ‘‘Prometheus Un- 
bound,” Ibsen’s “Brand” and “‘Peer Gynt,” 
Tolstoi’s “The Power of Darkness,” a 
group of Shaw’s plays, Galsworthy’s “For- 
est” and “Justice,” and Hardy’s “The 
Dynasts.”’ The second part of the book is 
no better than the first. In his chapter 
on “St. Joan,” for instance, fifteen pages 
are devoted to this brilliant play, only two 
of which have any comment, save a sen- 
tence or two, as to its implications. The 
only brilliancy that lightens the chapter 
is found in the quotations from Shaw 
himself. 

One turns to the outside cover of the 
book and reads: “‘Dr. Balmforth has 
written an interesting and provocative 
study from an original viewpoint... . 
His analysis is clear, his discussion provoc- 
ative, and his quotations extremely apt.” 
This is the best illustration of the ethics 
of modern advertising I have seen in some 
time! 

NED els 
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A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


Best wishes for a Happy New Year! 
You hear it on every side and often wonder 
just what is meant, if, indeed, there is any 
real thought behind the greeting which 
goes from friend to friend. Certainly we 
do not wish anything but the very best 
for any one. Why not give a little thought 
just now to what would constitute for us a 
Happy New Year! Would it be one that 
brought us material wealth? Yes, wealth 
enough to keep us physically fit and per- 
mit us to do for others. Would it give us 
good health? Most assuredly, for we must 
have a healthy mind and a healthy body. 
These are our best assets for giving the 
service the world so much needs. So we 
agree that we must have a little wealth 
and a lot of health to have a Happy New 
Year. 

But most certainly we must have more 
than these. On the thirty-first of Decem- 
ber, 1927, if we can sit in the dusk by a 
crackling fire in an open grate and live in 
retrospect the past year, counting over its 
achievements, its failures, its joys and 
sorrows (for every year holds some of 
each), and honestly say to ourselves that 
we have met our successes gratefully but 
humbly; realize that our failures have 
taught us that we are still children and 
have much to learn and that we have 
profited by them; that although the year 
has not met all our cherished hopes at 
its dawning, yet we have not shirked our 
responsibility anywhere, have gladdened 
some lives, have served more than self, 
we will not have much to regret and we 


will have had’a" happy year. After all it 
rests almost entirely within us as individ- 
uals to make the year a happy one, yes, 
far more than on circumstances and sur- 
roundings. If we radiate cheer and hap- 
piness, it is bound to come back to us. 
We take ourselves with us always wherever 
we go. When we fret over trifles and feel 
we have little for which to be thankful 
repeat this little rhyme (author un- 
known): 
“Life’s little ills annoyed me 
When life’s little ills were few, 
And the one fly in the ointment 
Put me in a dreadful stew. 
But experience has taught me 
The infrequent good to prize, 
Now I’m thankful for the ointment 
In my little pot of flies.’’ 


We can learn to prize the frequent good, 

for it is more frequent than infrequent, 

and 

“Then give to the world the best you have 
And the best will come back to you.”’ 


If you will do this and think of service 
as Richard Cabot thinks of it—‘“‘Service 
is one of the ways by which a tiny insect 
like one of us can get a purchase on the 
whole universe. In every one there is an 


‘infinite and restless desire to get into the 


life of the world. If we find the job where 
we can be of use, we are hitched to the star 
of the world and move with it. When we 
try to serve the world (or to understand 
it) we touch what is divine’—then you’ll 
have the very best New Year we can wish 
for you. 


“Youth Under the Search Light” 


The Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, pastor 
of the First Universalist Church, Canton, 
N. Y., preached a sermon for Young Peo- 
ple’s Week which he called “‘Youth under 
the Searchlight.”” “Cain and Abel,” he 
said, “‘were the only boys who never heard 
their parents compare their youth with 
their own, to the disparagement of the 
boys. Records from earliest times in 
every land point to the degenerate habits 
and-unpromising future of youth. Criti- 
cism of youth is one of the constants in 
history. Sermons and lectures to young 
men in New England and in Missouri 
from seventy-five to a hundred years ago, 
complain of the habits of boys who, at 
the early ege of fifteen, had ‘finished’ their 
education and entered business life. ‘Not 
one in a thousand can claim the name 
Christian.’ Of the boys who went from 
the country to the city, a century ago, it 
was said that ‘they have not the firmness 
to resist the enticements of depraved 
companions. They fall in with the mass 
of corruption around them, and go to swell 
the monstrous tide of depravity and dissi- 


pation which is rolling as a mighty deso- 
lation over the cities of our land.’ 

“We are further informed that, in 
those good old days, young men were ex- 
posed to excessive worldliness, and that 
this was ‘especially true of the young men 
of this country and of the present day.’ 
(1828.) The result was, in thousands of 
cases, ‘the destructions of morals and hap- 
piness; the formation of a low and worth- 
less character; an utter abandonment of 
God.’ The lecturer referred to the now 
well-known fact that when Dr. Dwight 
became president of Yale, in 1775, a 
‘considerable portion of the students were 
infidels’ and proud of the fact. Evidently 
there was no improvement in thirty years, 
for in 1855 we find the same minister com- 
plaining that the young had fallen victims 
to the ‘universal rage for gain, luxury, 
show and worldly enjoyment; while God 
is strangely disregarded and forgotten.’ 

“A St. Louis preacher in 1858, speaks of 
‘the splendid barrooms and gambling re- 
sorts’ open Sundays as well as week days, 
and patronized chiefly by the young. 
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He says, ‘We need an army drawn out 
against the six hundred barrooms of 
the city and against the thousand demoral- 
izing influences at work among us.’ He 
charges that the young men spend Sunday 
by rising as late as possible, dawdling for 
hours over the newspaper and novels and, 
in the afternoon (more than a half-century 
before the automobile ‘parking’) going 
for a ‘ride, in the progress of which it will 
be very strange if something very much 
like dissipation does not occur.’ 

“Throughout the next half century, if 
one may judge from current literature, 
the same depravity of youth continued. 
This was particularly true as regards 
intemperance. A survey of the large 
colleges in the East, only twenty years. 
ago, revealed that ninety per cent of 
the freshmen and ninety per cent of the 
seniors (in Harvard, just across the river 
from the Boston saloons) were regular 
drinkers, that forty-five per cent were 
heavy drinkers and that fifteen per cent 
became ruined drunkards. The saloons 
of New Haven had special tables for Yale 
student clubs. Princeton was soaked in 
beer and on one occasion two hundred 
students were dead drunk. In Boston 
the Harvard men had wild orgies in the 
cafes and figured frequently in the news- 
paper reports. Twenty-three years ago 
the leading magazines were publishing 
articles about the ‘crime wave’ and the 
terrible increase in juvenile crime. 

“To-day we are having the same old 
charges, which now include girls as well 
as boys. (Though we may assume that 
the dissipation of the early years was not 
entirely confined to males). We are told 
of intemperance, defiance of law, joy-rid- 
ing, jazz-dancing, cigarette-smoking, and 
that on all college campuses are “volup- 
tuous, sensuous, cigarette-smoking Ama- 
zons.’ 

“But this is not the whole story. There 
is another side which the searchlight re- 
veals. Had it been otherwise there would 
have been no Protestant churches to-day. 
Drunkenness would have increased in- 
stead of decreased and not even state pro- 
hibition would have been enacted. Some- 
where among the degenerate and dis- 
sipated youth (parents of the present-day 
young people) we have found the founda- 
tions for the 75 per cent of Protestant 
churches which began as Sunday schools. 
Thousands of recruits for the ministry, tens 
of thousands of Sunday school teachers and 
religious workers, thousands of college 
graduates in the mission fields, millions 
of members for young people’s religious 
societies, most of the attendants and lead- 
ers of innumerable religious institutes and 
summer schools of religion, all of the many 
thousand college students now organized 
and pledged to total abstinence and law 
enforcement, the entire multitude which 
constitute the ‘Youth Movement’ in many 
countries (pledged to personal purity, 
total abstinence from alcohol and tobacco, 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Dr. Huntley: 
Jan. 2-Jan..9. Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
Jan. 2-Jan. 9. Woonsocket, R.I. Head- 
quarters. 
Miss Earle: 
Jan. 2-Jan.9. Medford Hillside. Head- 
quarters. ’ 
* * 


A UNANIMOUS OFFERING 

There were a hundred and eighty-seven 
attendants and there were a hundred and 
eighty-seven contributors. Not out of 
their abundance did the children of our 
Suffolk school give’ their money, for they 
had no abundance. Every gift, large or 
small, meant good-will and genuine sac- 
rifice. 

It was Golden Rule Day at Dr. Jordan’s 
school for needy colored children. There 
had been previous announcement of the 
offering, and tiny pockets or tightly closed 


fists carried tokens of interest in boys 


and girls even less fortunate across the 
seas. 

When there had been some explana- 
tion by the principal and the visitor, 
dusky faces shone with the joy of participa- 
tion. Therewasamarch. Little Julia, four 
years old, was at one end of the line and 
big Tom, eighteen, was at the other. Every 
left hand was elevated, holding erect a 
cardboard rule which was to be retained 
asasouvenir. Every right hand contained 
a coin ready for the good-will basin, which 
was held by a little maid of honor. As the 
pennies, nickels, dimes, dropped upon the 
tin they made music in the ears of one 
whose interest was keen for both those 
who gave and those who were to receive. 

A hundred per cent! It was surprising, 
. it was touching, it was inspiring. 

* * 


EDUCATION FOR PEACE 


The three great enemies of world peace 
are: (1) ignorance, suspicion, and local- 
mindedness, (2) the mental laziness which 
refuses to think things through to a con- 
clusion, (3) our unreasoning response to 
the thrill of the martial spirit. 

The place to destroy these enemies is 
with the young people who have fewer 
prejudices to be battered down. Let us 
see to it that our pupils are widening their 
acquaintance with all kinds of people and 
their friendship for folks of all lands, en- 
riching the imaginative life and laying 
the foundation for sympathy, respect, 
and understanding of the ways of other 
races. To make a big world for our young 
people and to show them how it might 
be a happy world if it contained more of 
understanding and appreciation, is a long 
step toward educating for peace. 

In every part of our work is an opportun- 
ity to attack mental laziness. Is God the 
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* 
* GOALS FOR THE NEW YEAR 
ha 1. Select two or three definite 
* things to be done, such as an in- 
* crease of membership to some 
* stated figure, the refurnishing of a 
* room for one department or class, 
* a different way of conducting the 
* worship service, the buying of new 
* singing books or a new picture. 

“ 2. Set a time for reaching the 
* chosen goal. 

= 3. Choose the people who are to 
* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
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lead toward the attainment. 

4, Arouse the interest of the 
whole school, that all may be watch- 
ing for the results and helping to 
reach them. 

5. Plan a real celebration at the 
completion of the task. 

6. As soon as one goal is reached, 
choose another. 
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God of chosen people or of all the world? 
Is duty something ready-made, an un- 
changing custom handed down from the 
past, or do “new occasions teach new 
duties?”’ Shall we accept slogans, “‘Ameri- 
ea first,” “My country right or wrong,” 
“Nordic supremacy,” ‘“‘The white man’s 
burden,” and the like? Or shall we think 
out real situations? Whatever course of 
lessons we are using, there is opportunity 
for such discussions if we are watching for 
them. 

The thrill of the martial spirit is a 
fundamental part of our heritage. The 
history of civilization has been the history 
of struggle. Our religion has been inter- 
preted in terms of the triumph of good over 
evil, of fighting the good fight, and over- 
coming the foe. It is no light task to keep 
this thrill and yet show the absolute folly 
of war. There is no royal road to peace 
education. But here and there groups are 
talking about it. Every day somebody is 
pushing the new ideas a little farther. 
That is the real peace education. Are we 
using our opportunities in the church 
school? 

* * 


“A FRIENDLY WORLD”’ 


“A Friendly World.’’ Lessons for the 
First Year in the Church Kindergarten, 
by Ethel Franklin and Annie E. Pousland. 
Beacon Press. Price: Teachers’ Manual 
$1.60; Teachers’ Envelope $1.75; Chil- 
dren’s Envelope $.90. 

This is the latest publication in the 
Beacon Course in Religious Education. 
The series of 36 lessons seeks to show God’s 
loving care, to present ideals of conduct, 
to develop right attitudes, and give op- 
portunity for their expression—according 
to the needs of the four and five-year-old 
children. 


Six stories are from the Bible, twelve 
are nature stories, five may be classed as 
realistic, five as fairy stories, while the 
others are patriotic, missionary, and about 
the church. The approach to the Christ- 
mas season is especially good; the Easter 
lessons do not seem quite suitable for small 
children. Teachers will want to substitute 
some stories for those given. 

As a whole the course is most usable and 
adapted to the needs of the age-group. 
The informal conversations or “circle 
talks”’ given with each lesson are especially 
good for an inexperienced teacher. There 
is more expressional activity suggested 
than in any other unit of the Beacon course 
in the children’s division work. The 
course may be used without teacher’s 
envelope of materials or the pupil’s, al- 
though the new work will be easier with 


these. 
* * 


THAT NEW STANDARDS PLAN 


The Standards Committee have not 
forgotten their job, but are still working 
atit. A tentative plan has been submitted 
to such a group of workers as could be 
collected at Headquarters for experimental 
use. While our schools wait for the final 
plan, it is reeommended that all interested 
workers make themselves familiar with 
the new ideals of the use and value of 
Standards. Articles in the International 
Journal of Religious Education for Decem- 
ber, 1925, and January and February, 1926, 
will prove illuminating. A Proposed 
Standard for the Church School may be 
obtained for ten cents of the International 
Council of Religious Education, 5 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. A careful 
study of this pamphlet will show that the 
proposed new Standards aim not at a 
comparison of different schools with each 
other, but at the guidance and measure- 
ment of the individual school. It shows 
first what ought to be done in an efficient 
school, then enables the worker to deter- 
mine how near to this ideal his school is, 
and, if rightly understood, should point 
out places of possible improvement that 
may be chosen as a definite aim. 

* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


The church school in Reading, Penn., 
newly organized, used in connection with 
Thanksgiving a beautiful Thanksgiving 
allegory by Miss Angelica L. Safford, of 
that city. We hope to make the work 
available next year for all our schools. 


Amesbury, Mass., has a new Forum 
Class for people over twenty years of age. 
The pastor, Rev. George H. Thorburn, Jr., 
is in charge, and he begins with such sub- 
jects as “The Fundamentalist’s Bible,’ 
“The Modernist’s Bible,” ‘‘The Influence 
of the Bible,” and ‘‘Will Science Destroy 
Religion?” 


* || 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont, Quebec and New Hampshire Letter 


Verment School for 
the Feeble Minded. 
—Again this year the 
Universalist churches in 
Vermont have com- 
bined to make a real 
Christmas for the in- 
mates of the School for 
the Feeble Minded at Brandon. In re- 
sponse to the Superintendent’s letter, 
twenty-two of our parishes have notified 
him that they are sending packages to this 
institution. The encouraging feature of 
the effort is that not alone have these 
gifts come from the larger and more active 
parishes, but that smaller places and, in 
some cases, parishes which we are apt to 
consider dormant, have responded to this 
eall. Rutland probably heads the list 
with the money gift from the Men’s 
Club of St. Paul’s Parish, but from the 
Canadian to the New Hampshire line 
most of our churches have responded 
generously according to their ability. 
The school at Brandon is one of the out- 
standing institutions of the state in the 
quality of the work done. Its superin- 
tendent, Truman J. Allen, M. D., not only 
brings scientific knowledge to his task 
but has a human quality in his work and 
an interest in his charges which seems to 
us unusual. Judge Weeks, who retires 
from many years’ service as Commissioner 
of Public Institutions to take the Gover- 
norship, has also seemed to have the in- 
terest of this school particularly at heart. 
* * Woodsville, N. H.—This parish 
regrets the loss of its long-time pastor, Rev. 
Henry A. Parkhurst, who takes a pastorate 
in Massachusetts. Mr. Parkhurst has 
been wonderfully successful not only in 
the work of the church but in the position 
he has gained in the community. As the 
clerical member of the Rotary Club, at 
the head of the Odd Fellows, identified 
prominently in all public affairs, he has 
been a good citizen as well as a good pastor. 
Mrs. Parkhurst, likewise, has held a 
prominent position in the life of church 
and community: In denominational af- 
fairs in the state both Mr. and Mrs. Park- 
hurst will be greatly missed, as both have 
been very active. The Woodsville parish, 
which is one of the most active in the 
state, will not be long without a pastor. 
The Superintendent occupied the pulpit 
on the Sunday following Mr. Parkhurst’s 
* retirement, and arrangements were com- 
pleted which will bring a new pastor 
almost immediately. * * North Hatley 
and Huntingville, P. Q.—Rev. E. E. 
Margegraf, for about twenty years pastor 
at North Hatley, retires from the active 
pastorate with the opening of the new year. 
Mr. Marggraf will remain in charge at 
North Hatley until spring or until a pastor 
is settled. Mr. Marggraf is the dean of 


our active ministerial force in this fellow- 
ship, having been a member of this Con- 
vention since his ordination. He has been 
a real pastor at North Hatley and a minis- 
ter to the community. He will return to 
the “States” in the spring and will make 
his permanent home at Bellows Falls, 
Vermont. Late in the fall, representatives 
of the North Hatley and Huntingville 
parish met with the Superintendent to 
consider the matter of a successor to Mr. 
Margeraf. It is no easy task to secure a 
pastor for a Universalist parish in the 
Province of Quebec. The minister in 
Quebec is a civil officer, having charge of 
the records of vital statistics and, ac- 
cording to the present ruling, he must be 
a British subject. There are few Uni- 
versalist ministers who are British sub- 
jects. However, one or two available men 
have been found and are being considered 
for settlement. * * Berlin and Gor- 
ham, N. H.—Rev. John B. Reardon, 
formerly of Quiney, Mass., and for many 
years settled in the Vermont fellowship, is 
now at work in the newly combined field 
of Berlin and Gorham, N. H. While the 
combined parishes make a formidable 
task for any pastor, yet it seems more 
advantageous for them to work together 
for the present than separately. At Ber- 
lin, especially, are we glad to have an ac- 
tive pastor at work. For a time it seemed 
as if we must lose our foothold in this 
northern city. However, under the 
summer pastorate of Mr. George Riley. of 
Crane Theological School a good deal 
of interest was manifested, and the people 
were ready for a permanent pastorate at 
the close of the summer. * * Cavendish, 
Vt.—Word comes from this parish that 
the work is being carried on as usual 
through the winter months by the meet- 
ings of the women of the parish, for social 
gatherings and for work. The annual 
candlelight service, which is wonderfully 
effective in this beautiful church building, 
was held as usual on Christmas eve. * * 
Sunday School and Y. P. C. U. In- 
stitute.—A suggested plan is being placed 
before the Sunday schools and the Y. P. 
C. U. of Vermont and New Hampshire 
for a combined institute for Sunday 
School and Y. P. C. U. work at Barre, Vt., 
during the coming summer. For several 
years the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion has held one of its Institutes at God- 
dard Seminary in Barre. It has been 
suggested that this year a Y. P. C. U. 
worker be added to the faculty, thus giving 
opportunity for the study of methods. 
This Institute would last three days. It 
has been further suggested that the State 
Conventions of the young people of New 
Hampshire and Vermont be held at the 
close of the session of the Institute. The 
resources of Goddard Seminary are such 


that it would be possible to hold the busi- 
ness sessions of the two states separately 
at the same time and to combine for lec- 
tures, addresses and the occasional ser- 
mon. A questionnaire has been circulating 
through the various Unions of the two 
states of late, and up to the present time 
the majority of the replies have favored 
the plan. It is probable that the whole 
matter will be taken up later by a joint 
meeting of the two Y. P. C. U. Executive 
Boards. * * Lyndonville.—A series of 
very remarkable meetings is being held by 
the people identified with our parish at 
Lyndonville, Vt. No services have been 
held there for some time except through an 
occasional visit of the Superintendent,. 
who holds an occasional preaching service 
for legal reasons. The town of Lyndon- 
ville has been hard hit in recent years. 
A tremendous fire in the business section 
of the town brought serious damage and 
depression, and the recent acquiring cf 
the Boston & Maine R. R. by the Canadian 
Pacific has made it a question whether 
the railroad shops, the principal industry 
of the town, would remain at Lyndonville. 
Under these conditions it has not seemed 
wise to make any move toward the reviv- 
ing of services in our church. However, 
our people have never lost faith that the 
day would come when we would resume 
work. The location of the Vail School 
and the presence of young people from all 
over the state makes it important that 
we should have some hold here. Recently 
a spontaneous gathering of the “old 
timers” of the Lyndonville parish was 
held at the home of G. A. Whipple, chair- 
man of the parish. It was decided to send 
for the Superintendent, who met with the 
people at a later date. Plans were made by 
which the church property will be kept in 
repair by the parish and it was definitely 
decided not to go out of existence. While © 
services are not contemplated for the im- 
mediate future, we have an idea the 
leaven is working and we shall expect to 
see results in the not far distant future. * * 


_John W. Coates.—The Superintendent 


was called, not long since, to attend the 
funeral service of John W. Coates of East 
Calais, Vt. John was the son of Rev. 
Walter J. Coates, one of our ministers who 
has not been in the active work for some 
years. He lived all his life in the com- 
munities round about East Calais, and as 
he grew to young manhood had gathered 
many friends and admirers about him by 
his sterling qualities. A former student <t 
Goddard Seminary, a graduate of the 
high school at Dexter, N. Y., bright and 
original in mind, he was ambitious to enter 
upon real life. Practically all his life he 
had been threatened with tubercular 
trouble, and the last years of his life were 
spent in the Preventorium at Pittsford, 
Vt., and the Tuberculosis Hospital at 
Barre, Vt. * * Bethel.—There has been 
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some talk concerning church federation 
at Bethel, Vt., during the past year. In fact 
the movement has gone so far that an 
informal meeting of representatives of 
the several churches was called to discuss 
the matter. Not much progress was made 
and the meeting closed with the general 
opinion that federation was not yet a 
matter of necessity or advisability, that 
there was work for each of the churches, 
an adequate constituency, and that it 


Church News 


_ PERSONALS 


Rev. Harry L. Canfield was named as 
one of the two favorite speakers of the fall 
season by a vote taken among the stu- 
dents of the North Carolina College for 
Women. 


Rev. Delmar E. Trout, formerly of St. 
Paul’s Church in Springfield, Mass., be- 
gan his pastorate in St. Paul’s Church, 
Meriden, on Sunday, Dec.5. He has been 
greeted by large congregations. He is 
now settled with his family in Fales par- 


sonage and engaged in regular pastoral 


work. 


Rev. Stanley G. Spear of the First 
Universalist Church, Roxbury, preached 
at the noonday service at King’s Chapel, 
Dec. 23, and Rev. Stephen H. Roblin, 
D. D., of the Church of the Redemption 
on Dec. 24. Both services were broad- 
east by radio. 


Miss Alfreda Cary, daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. H. M. Cary of Tokyo, Japan, 
sailed for the United States, Dec. 28. She 
will land in San Francisco, where she will 
be met by the Rev. Bernard C. Ruggles, 
who will start her for New York. In 
New York she will visit Mr. Cary’s mother 
for a few days, and then go to Tufts College 
to enter the freshman class, mid-year. 


Robert Greenhalgh Albion, Ph. D., 
son of Dr. James F. Albion of Brunswick, 
Me., and assistant professor of history in 
Princeton University, is the author of 
“Forests. and Sea Power: The Timber 
Problem of the Royal Navy, 1652-1862,” 
just published by the Harvard University 
Press in the series of Harvard Economic 
Studies. This study was awarded the 
David A. Wells Prize for 1924-1925. 


Dr. and Mrs. Frederic Williams Perkins 
of Lynn were at home to the Lynn parish 
on Dec. 29. A large number availed them- 
selves of the opportunity of showing their 
respect and affection for the retiring pas- 
tor and his wife. 


Dr. Rodney F. Johonnot, who returned 
last fall to the pastorate of the Unitarian 
society at Leicester, Mass., where he was 
ordained and first settled in 1886, also 
supplied the pulpit of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of that village, by request of 
the parish, during November. The ar- 
rangement proved so satisfactory that it 
has now broadened into a continuance of 


was for the good of the village to have 
all of the churches at work harmoniously 
as is the case at present. Considerable 
question arose as to whether the churches 
were developing their full strength, and 
apparently our own organization took the 
matter to heart. At a recent meeting of 
the Universalist parish, an increased budget 
was adopted and the pastor’s salary was 
increased to the amount of $200. 
George F. Fortier. 


and Interests 


the union services by these two churches 
until April, with services held in the Con- 
gregational building. Dr. Johonnot will 
act as pastor of both churches during this 
period, and is the only resident Protestant 
minister in this village of some 1,900 per- 
sons. There is a Methodist church in the 
village, but it is supplied by a non-resi- 
dent pastor. 


Dr. John Clarence Lee of Gloucester, 
Mass., conducted funeral services Dec. 
26 for Mrs. Charles J. Young of Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., daughter of Edmund A. 
Whitman of Cambridge, Mass. Mrs. 
Young was a daughter-in-law of Owen 
D. Young and a niece of Dr. Lee. 


Massachusetts 


North Attleboro.—Rev. C. A. Haney, 
pastor. One of the best organized and 
most successful women’s societies in the 
state is the Ladies’ Social Union of this 
church. Its usual custom is to gather be- 
tween one and two thousand dollars each 
year. Recently this group has voted 
$1,000 to the support of the cburch, 
$250 to the fund for putting a vestry under 
the church building, $100 to the choir for 
its trip in the spring—this last as an ex- 
pression of appreciation for the fine work 
of the choir. This vested choir now has a 
membership of forty-two. Around Me- 
morial Day the whole choir with the 
minister will make a trip to Quebec, as 
last year it went to Montreal. 

Springfield, St. Paul’s——Rev. Delmar 
E. Trout completed a six years’ pastorate 
with this church on Nov. 28, and began as 
minister in Meriden, Conn., on Dec. 5. 
The supplies through December and into 
January are as follows: Dec. 5, Dr. L. W. 
Coons; Dee. 12, Dr. 8. G. Ayres; Dec. 19, 
Rev. A. Gertrude Earle; Dec. 26, Rev. 
John S. Lowe; Jan. 2, Rev. Roger F. Etz; 
Jan. 9, Dr. C. G. Robbins. The proposi- 
tion from the North Congregational Church 
to federate or amalgamate the two par- 
ishes, after due consideration, has been 
postponed. The finest feelings exist be- 
tween these two neighboring churches, but 
each appears to be in a position to do a fine 
service alone. A new heating plant is being 
installed in the parsonage. The building 
is to be thoroughly cleaned, painted and 
decorated before the coming of the next 
pastor. ‘Pauline Springfield”’ is the lovely 
doll dressed by Miss Frances Stevens to 


help carry America’s good will to Japan. 
The Polar Fair was a great success. The 
receipts total $1,425. The Y. P. C. U. 
won again at Worcester the Legion of the 
Cross banner. The Springfield Union now 
holds both the Spooner Cup and this ban- 
ner. Dr. Ayres, after his recent visit, 
pronounced the devotional meeting of the 
Union one of the best he had ever at- 
tended. 

North Adams.—Rev. C. C. Conner, pas- 
tor. The Christmas ‘sale and supper on 
Dec. 4 netted the Ladies’ Aid $350. The 
Comrades’ entertainment Dec. 10 brought 
in $100. This amount is to go toward 
paying for the improvements on the build- 
ing last summer. The bulletin board in 
front of the church has this past week car- 
ried this epigram, ‘“‘The best place to live 
is inside your income.” 

Peabody.—Rev. George H. Howes, pas- 
tor. A Christmas party for the kinder- 
garten and primary classes was given 
Thursday, Dec. 23. At 7.30 the same 
evening the upper classes had a ‘‘joke 
tree’ and party. The Christmas pageant 
“The Old, Old Story’ was presented 
Monday evening, Dec. 27. Mrs. Henry 
Lord had charge. Miss Helen Lee directed 
the music. At the Men’s Club meeting 
Dec. 6, Channing Pollock’s “The Enemy” 
was shown in pictures. 

Brookline.—Rev. S. G. Ayres, D. D., 
pastor. The Sunday school gave its usual 
Christmas party for a group of twenty 
poor children sent out by the Morgan 
Memorial of Boston. The children of the 
Sunday school gave a little pageant and 
Santa Claus then distributed the gifts— 
a warm scarf for each one, a doll, a neck- 
lace and a set of dishes for each little girl 
and corresponding gifts for the boys, 
popcorn balls and candy forall. Ice cream 
and cake gave the finishing touch. 

Waltham.—Rev. H. H. Hoyt, pastor. 
Plans are rapidly maturing for placing 
a number of memorial windows in the 
church. In the main room are ten large 
window spaces and four half windows. 
Three of the larger and one of the smaller 
spaces are already taken. Memorials 
will be placed in these by Mrs. Barnes, 
by Mr. and Mrs. Armstrong, Mrs. Davis, 
and Mrs. Poole. The church has just 
received $100 from the estate of Sarah J. 
Bartlett. The income is to be used to 
place flowers at the altar on the first Sun- 
day of each April in memory of Henry P. 
and Sarah J. Bartlett. Mrs. J. K. Mason 
gave recently a delightful talk to the 
Mission Circle. 

Medford Hillside-—Our recent fair was 
a splendid success—in interest, in attend- 
ance, and in returns. A gracious act was 
the attendance of groups from Arlington, 
Roxbury, and the First Church in Somer- 
ville, who cheered by their presence and 
their purchases. Dr. Leighton’s church 
had twenty-five persons in that company. 
Services are being regularly held. Upon 
three Sundays in December, Rev. Frank H. 


Andrews was the preacher. In January, 
Rev. A. Gertrude Harle, who recently has 
been coming here in the interest of our 
church school work, is to preach on several 
Sundays. Our chorus choir has been put 
into vestments. A fine Christmas pageant 
was presented Dec. 19, in charge of Miss 
Mabel Sweetser, superintendent of the 
school. 

Chelsea.—Rey. B. F. McIntire, pastor. 
Christmas week was ushered in by a 
special program at our Sunday morning 
service and the pageant, “‘Why the Chimes 
Rang,” presented at vesper service by the 
church school and choir. The congrega- 
tions well repaid the special effort. Upon 
invitation of the church in Everett, the 
pageant was repeated there Dec. 26. 
Our annual fair of Dec. 8 and 9 was a social 
and financial success. Our Clara Barton 
Guild and Mission Circle have both sent 
Friendship dolls to Japan. The doll 
sent from the Mission Circle was chris- 
tened Frances, in honor of one of our most 
energetic workers, Mrs. Frances (Eugene 
F.) Endicott. Our church school is pros- 
pering beyond our expectations this year, 
because of the efficient work of our direc- 
tor, Miss Newton, from Boston University 
School of Religious Education. Our 
school recently held a harlequin party, 
and the Clara Barton Guild a Christmas 
party, the feature of which was a pro- 
gressive supper served at the homes of 
several members. At the special exer- 
cises of the school on Sunday, Dec. 19, 
the ‘‘White Gifts for the King” service 
was used. 


New York 


Brooklyn, All Souls.—Rev. A. W. Grose, 
D. D., pastor. On Sunday, Dec. 19, All 
Souls Sunday school said bon voyage to a 
Doll Messenger of Friendship, named 
Katherine I. Hodgdon, for the school’s 
secretary whose untiring efforts for a 
number of years have kept the school at a 
high standard of efficiency. Katherine, 
dressed in light blue silk mull, was in- 
troduced to the school by Mrs. George A. 
Freidrich, who read the message which she 
is to take to the Sunrise Kingdom. 

Herkimer.—Rev. W. H. Skeels, pastor. 
At the recent annual meeting of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society, Mrs. William C. 
Scott was elected president, Mrs. Charles 
Wolcott first vice-president, Mrs. Charles 
Bell second vice-president, Mrs. Mary 
Lynch secretary, and Mrs. W. H. Skeels 
treasurer. Following the meeting a coy- 
ered dish supper was served in charge of 
Mrs. B. C., Wires, Mrs. F. A. Jordan, Mrs. 
Herman Cristman, Mrs. Frank Rasbach 
and Mrs. Roy Yale. At the annual meet- 
ing of the congregation, Bloomfield C. 
Wires was elected president. Other of- 
ficers chosen were: Secretary, William J. 
Gardinier; treasurer, Floyd L. Jackson; 
financial secretary, D. Elton Gardinier; 
trustees for three years, I. R. Devendorf 
and Charles S. Wolcott; deacon, Herman 
Cristman; superintendent of Sunday school, 
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O. W. Babcock; assistant superintendent, 
Mrs. Louise Cady; secretary and treasurer, 
Miss Elma Seckner. The secretary’s re- 
port shows the outstanding indebtedness 
of the church to be $900. One year ago 
this amount was $1,877. A resolution of 
appreciation was adopted regarding action 
taken at the recent state Ladies’ Aid 
Convention in Auburn, at which Mrs. 
William J. Gardinier was elected president. 
At the same convention Miss Elma Seck- 
ner was elected treasurer of the State Sun- 
day School Association. 

Whitesville—Rey. R. S. Kellerman, 
pastor. Mr. Kellerman preached the 
union Thanksgiving sermon in the Metho- 
dist church. The sermon was an “agitation 
to international peace.” At the close of 
the service about thirty signed the appeal 
to the study and the effort toward uni- 
versal peace. With the first Sunday of the 
New Year Mr. Kellerman will begin a 
series of sermons on the seven great 
existing religions, under the general title 
“Religion, and the Great Religions of the 
World.” . The first sermon will be de- 
voted to ‘“‘What and why is religion, where 
and how did it arise, and a brief account 
of Hinduism,” since Hinduism is the oldest 
of the existing religions. The men of the 
church, the Ladies’ Aid, and the young 
people, gave their annual supper, fair 
and sale, and entertainment, Dec. 14. 
It was a social affair and financially success- 
ful, netting near $135. 


Ohio 

Columbus.—Rev. W. G. Price, pastor. 
An old-fashioned three day church fair 
was held by the church in November. 
Receipts were about $600. The fair 
gave us many new contacts and created 
the spirit out of which came the unusual 
birthday present to the minister of a paper 
containing about 150 signatures pledging 
loyalty for the coming year, and twenty- 
three new members. The following week 
we paid another thousand on our church 
debt. Then came the Happiness Supper. 
The principal speaker was Glen Dalton, 
Y.M. secretary at Ohio State University. 
Classes that joined in ’25, ’24, ’15, ’13, had 
reunions and sat together and joined in 
congratulations to the class of ’26. One 
application was received for the new class 
of ’27. Among other advances will be a 
choir director and a chorus choir. The 
church is organizing for a very active 
Easter campaign. The minister is taking a 
very active part in the Ohio University 
Campus Churches Association. He is 
chairman of the Students’ Religious Rela- 
tions Committee. He was also recently 
elected to a vacaney in the Theological 
Thirteen, a group of the progressive lib- 
erals of the city. 


Rhode Island 
Providence, Mediator.—Rev. Fred C. 
Lejning, pastor. On the interdenomina- 


tional exchange Sunday in November, it 
happened that Rev. J. M. Wathen of the 
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Globe Congregational Church, Woon- 
socket, and Mr. Leining exchanged pul- 
pits. The arrangement pleased both 
ministers, for their friendship dates back 
to the time when’ they were co-workers 
in Biddeford, Me. The religious census 
of the city has been completed. The 
actual work was done by volunteer groups 
from each church. Mr. Leining was a 
member of the executive committee direct- 
ing the canvass. Our Christmas bazar 
was a two days’ event, Dec. 9 and 10, 
bringing a profit of $774. The second act 
of “The Birds’ Christmas Carol’? by mem- 
bers of the church school was the feature 
of the second night. At the farewell par- 
ties to the two “Friendship dolls’ the 
illustrated Japan lecture of the Foreign 
Mission Board was used. The Y.P. C.U. 
doll was named for Eleanor P. Hood, whose 
bequest covered the expense of one-half 
of our new edifice. Our Christmas ser- 
vices attracted splendid congregations. 
At the morning service, Mr. Leining’s 
sermon was on “Humanity’s Debt to 
Jesus.’ At the evening service, he read 
“The Story of the Other Wise Man” as 
introduction to “The Pageant of Na- 
tivity,” presented by members of the 
church school under the direction of Mrs. 
A. W. Fraser. It was a beautiful produc- 
tion with carefully prepared costumes, 
lighting and scenic effect. The service 
culminated in gifts presented by the con- 
gregation. Clothing and toys contributed 
were given to the Family Welfare Society. 
The money given amounted to $138.41. 
This sum will take care of the Christmas 
remembrances for the sick and shut-ins 
of the parish, the contribution to the 
Family Welfare Society and to Near Hast _ 
Relief. At the Christmas party, the Ladies’ 
Sewing Society gave the minister $125. 

Providence, First Church.—Rev. Wil- 
liam E. Couden, pastor. At the service 
on the morning of Dec. 19 one child was 
christened and five men were received into 
the church. The Christmas pageant that 
evening, under the direction of the author, 
Rev. F. A. Wilmot, was a beautiful service 
and attracted a large congregation. The 
last Sunday in December completes thirty 
years of faithful service by our organist 
and choir director, Myron C. Ballou. 
The affairs of First Church are prosperous 
and the congregations are increasing. 

* * 


“YOUTH UNDER THE SEARCH- 
LIGHT”’ 
(Continued from page 24) 
the reform of the stage and current litera- 
ture, and the abolition of war), all these 
have come to us out of the ranks of boys 
and girls who, twenty to forty years ago, 
were the despair of their generation, be- 
cause, then as now, the intemperance and 
lawlessness of the few made so much more 
noise than the normal and praiseworthy 
activities of the many. We hear little 
about the enormous constructive forces 
of modern youth. It is not ‘news,’ except- 
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ing for the religious press and a few high 
class magazines. 

“But the glory of this generation and 
the hope of the future lies with youth. 
They are doing wonderfully with the kind 
of a world their parents have given them. 
Let us repent that we have allowed our- 
selves to be fooled so widely and so long 
by the foul slander of youth by the very 
interests which, in saloon days, cared for 
youth only as necessary and constant 

' recruits for the army of inebriates and 
degenerates who were the ‘finished product’ 
of the old ‘wet’ regime. 

“Above all let us realize that the search- 
light on youth is brighter than ever. The 
boys and girls who were absorbed in busi- 
ness and domestie and industrial life two 
_generations ago are now in large groups in 
high school and college. They have facili- 
ties and opportunities and freedom which 
would have ruined many of their ancestors. 
The Associated Press spreads reports of 
their misdemeanors over a wide area. 

“Faven’t we been too hasty in as- 
suming that all the respects in which they 
differ from us are marks of inferiority? 


Is it not time for us to recall the story of : 


that strange, fanatical, revolutionary Young 
Man of Nazareth, so different from his 
people that they put him to death? Yet 
he was so much nearer to understanding 
God and man and ‘youth’ that ever since 
his day men have been striving to realize 
his ideals—not what ‘men of old time’ 
said, but the ideals of the Kingdom of God. 
Quibblings about his birth, his nature, his 
death, sectarian divisions over his teach- 
ings and what he is ‘said’ to have taught, 
grow less comprehensible and more hate- 
ful to the young people of the present age. 
But his ‘Way of Life’ appeals to them with 
increasing power and continues to win their 
allegiance. It has done so through more 
than a century of vast material progress 
and it will not fail to do so in the centuries 
to come.” 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1926 
Previously reported ............. 1,641 
IN OEW As VEAITI OC voG 6 oc. sis om onsen os 9 
“ont, (Oneal See ee eee 3 
Erovidence, RT... First 2.0.0.0. %. 5 
TROT Aetcla 2 ice Aree ean etic ie 1,658 
ter 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 754. Providence, 


R. I., First, 1. New Haven, Ct., 3. Total, 
758. 
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A SPEAKER WORTH HEARING 


Mrs. Jeanette Emrich, who is to speak 
at Worcester and Malden, Jan. 13 and 14, 
under the auspices of the Women’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society, has had 
many years of experience as a missionary 
and philanthropic worker in Turkey and 
in this country. She has done a large 
amount of field work for the Near East 


Relief and other similar organizations, 
and has been regarded as one of their 
most effective speakers. She is now secre- 
tary of the Committee on World Friend- 
ship among Children of the Federal Council 


of Churches of Christ in America. 
* * 


SHIZUOKA MEETINGS 
Clifford R. Stetson 


We did not join the union evangelistic 
service here some weeks ago, because we 
were not wanted. We closed all our own 
meetings except the Sunday morning 
service and Sunday school, and many of 
our people went. They had a special 
speaker, who apparently was pretty good, 
and there were about a hundred and fifty 
converts. Our church was not listed on 
the cards used, but one of our women who 
had attended the service signed up a ecard 
and wrote Dojin Church in big letters. 

We had planned to have real evangelistic 
services for our special meetings, but when 
Dr. Tsuga sent his subjects we realized 
that we could not call them that, so 
changed the name in our advertising to 
special lecture meetings, for he spoke on 
“What Is Religion”’ in a series of talks. 

The people did work well getting ready 
for them! They got out advertising, made 
posters, and talked it up, and raised over 
fifty yen to defray expenses. 

Dr. Tsuga came on Friday afternoon. 
We were glad to have him stay with us, 
for we have never had the opportunity of 
getting really acquainted with him before. 
Friday evening there was a meeting of the 
night school, at which he spoke. Satur- 
day afternoon we all went over to the high 
school and had an informal little meeting, 
at which both Dr. Tsuga and Mr. Shimizu 
spoke of their travels and did some seed- 
sowing. Only a few boys were present, 
but those who came were pleased, I think. 
Saturday the first of the evening meetings 
was held and about sixty people came, a 
few of them Christians from other churches, 
a few of our own people, a few night school 
students, but mostly new people. They 
seemed to like the meeting. 

Sunday Dr. Tsuga visited Sunday school 
and Mr. Shimizu spoke to my Bible class. 
Dr. Tsuga preached at the morning ser- 
vice and there were about fifty there. 
We had Bento together in the mat room 
afterwards, about twenty-five staying 
for that. The weather was perfect, so 
Sunday afternoon Mr. Terazawa took our 
guests and some of the men from the 
church out for a walk, and they had a 
chance for further acquaintanceship. 

The evening meeting that night was 
even better than the other, with seventy 
people in attendance, and addresses by 
both Dr. Tsuga and Mr. Shimizu. It 
lasted rather late, but no one got sleepy, 
and after it was over a number of the 
church people stayed around the stove 
for a half-hour talking together and with 
the speakers. The church people helped 
with the ushering and took their share of 


responsibility for the services in a splendid 
way. We felt very happy about it. 

Monday we had no public meetings, but 
Dr. Tsuga spoke at the Girls’ Commercial 
School at our buildings at eight, and Mr. 
Shimizu spoke at the Canadian Methodist 
Girls’ School at nine. Then he and Mr. 
Terazawa went out to Kakegawa, where 
he spoke to the students of the school in 
which Mr. Shimazake teaches, and after- 
wards to the teachers,of the school and 
other members of the village ‘““Woman’s 
Club.” 

Dr. Tsuga had to go home to Tokyo 
Monday afternoon. Mr. Shimizu stayed 
over till Tuesday, which was the Japanese 
Thanksgiving Day, but he had to go home 
in the forenoon, so could not be present at 
our Giu Nabe feast thatevening. We have 
it every year on Hil Nam’ Sai, as the 
holiday is called. There were about forty 
present at that, and afterwards we had a 
little social meeting celebrating the No- 
vember birthdays of our people. 

That was the end, except that on 
Wednesday evening our regular prayer 
meeting was a “thanks’’ meeting for the 
special services. We had the usual Scrip- 
ture readings, and two of the hymns sung 
were “Come Ye Disconsolate’”’ and “Life 
is Like a Fading Flower.” But it was not 
such a mournful meeting as that would 
indicate, at that. 

But for us the festivities continued, for 
Mrs. Rowe came Wednesday noon to 
spend Thanksgiving with us, and we had 
such a good visit with her.. The Tokyo 
folks all went to the Carys’, but Mrs. Rowe 
very generously came here ‘instead, so 
that we would not be all alone, since we 
could not go up to Tokyo this year. Our 
dinner was filling and thankful, and we 
toasted chestnuts and marshmallows in 
the fireplace for supper. The fire, which 
usually goes perfectly, balked that day as 
it did on my birthday, so we had to hustle 
to get our stuff toasted before it went out, 
but we had a good time, anyway. 

November 27, 1926. 


Notices 


WHAT IS COMING 


Public Meetings Massachusetts W. U. M. 8S. 
Worcester, Jan. 13, Malden, Jan. 14, 1927. 

Church School Institute. Universalist Church, 
Buena Vista St., Roxbury. Jan. 15, 1927. 

Installation of Dr. Perkins, Washington, D. C, 
Jan. 16, 1927. 

Meeting of the Board of Trustees of the General 
Washington, D. C. Jan. 17, 18, 1927, 
Palmer, Mass. 


Convention. 

Massachusetts State Convention. 
May 17-19, 1927. 

Maine Y. P. C. U. Convention. 
May 20-22, 1927. 

Universalist General Convention. Hartford, Conn. 
Oct. 19-23, 1927. 


Norway, Maine. 


*x* # 


PUBLIC MEETINGS—W. U. M.S. 
At Worcester, Jan. 13, 1927 


Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson, State President. 

Mrs. George H. Woodis, Vice-President Tenth 
District. 

10.30 a. m. Song Service. 
Prayer, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk. 


Bible Reading and 
Greetings from the 


Worcester Mission Circle, Mrs. George H. Woodis. 
Response, Rev. Isabella Macduff, state vice-presi- 
dent. “1927—North Carolina,’ Rev. Katherine 
H. Ball, Winter Hill. ‘1927—Japan,’”’ Rev. Hazel 
I. Kirk, Danvers. ‘1927—-Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association,’’ Mrs. Milo G. Folsom, Maine, 
vice-president W. N. M. A. 

Luncheon served at 12.30 by the 7. E. H. Club, 
at the usual prices. Reservations must be made in 
advance. Write to Mrs. Willis Griffin, 127 Longfel- 
low Road, Worcester. 

1.30 p. m. ‘“The Mohammedan Call to Prayer,” 
Mrs. Jeannette Emrich. Prayer, Rev. Vincent W. 
Tomlinson, D. D. An Impersonation, “A Moham- 
medan Speaks,’ Rev. Elmer Colcord, Springfield. 
A reply, ““The Fruits of Christianity,’ Rev. C. E. 
Tenney, D. D., North Weymouth. Address, ‘‘Church 
Women and World Peace,’’ Mrs. Jeannette Emrich, 
representing the Commission on _ International 
Justice and Good Will of the Federal Council of 
Churches. 

From the Union Station or trolley terminal take a 
car or walk up Front St., cross Main, and up Pleas- 
ant Street to the church. 


Malden, Jan. 14, 1927 


Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson, State President. 

Mrs. Hendrik Vossema, Vice-President Sixth 
District. 

10.30 a. m. Song Service, Mrs. George E. Hunt- 
ley leader. Devotional Service, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk. 
Greetings from the Malden Mission Circle, Mrs. 
Clarence Cowing, president. Response, Mrs. Hen- 
drik Vossema, district vice-president. Address, 
Mrs. Milo G. Folsom, Maine, vice-president W. N. 
M. A. Address, “Our Templed Hills,’? Rev. Ken- 
neth C. MacArthur, Rural Life Department Mas- 
sachusetts Federation of Churches. 


12.30. Box Luncheon and “Good Fellowship 
Hour.”” Coffee served by Malden Mission Circle. 
1.30 p.m. ‘The Mohammedan Call to Prayer,’ 


Mrs. Jeannette Emrich. Prayer, Rev. C. J. Cowing. 
Solo, “Open the Gates of the Temple,’’ Master Thom- 
as Howell, boy soloist of Trinity Choir, Boston. 
An Impersonation, ‘‘A Mohammedan Speaks,” 
Rev. John Brush, Norwood. A reply, ‘Fruits of 
Christianity,” Rev. H. H. Hoyt, Waltham. Solo, 
Master Thomas Howell. Address, ‘‘World Peace 
and Church Women,”’’ Mrs. Jeannette Emrich. 

The church is on Pleasant St., corner of Elm St. 
Take any car at Everett Elevated Station marked 
“Pleasant St.’’ Allow about one hour from Park St. 

pn J 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Jan. 3. ‘‘Forerunners and Contemporaries of 
John Murray,”’ Dr. John Clarence Lee. 

Jan. 10. Speaker to be announced. 

Jan. 17. “A Sample Popular Sunday Evening 
Service,” Miss E. Florence Sheldon, of Somerville. 

Jan, 24, Speaker to be announced. 

Jan. 31. “Our Ideal Heritage in the Religion of 
New England,” Dr. Thomas Van Ness. Luncheon 
with Dr. van Schaick. 


* O% 
CONFERENCES ON HUMAN PROBLEMS 


Six conferences on human problems which clergy- 
men and social workers are facing, open to all clergy- 
men of Greater Boston, will be held on Monday 
afternoons, Jan. 10 to Feb. 14, at 2 o’clock, at the 
Twentieth Century Club, 3 Joy St., Boston. 

Jan. 10—The young person; the development 
of his personality. His problems and how he may 
be helped to meet them. Joseph Lee, president of 
Playground and Recreation Association of America. 
Rev. George P. O’Connor, director Catholic Charit- 
able Bureau. 

Jan. 17—How to help young people to think 
straight on marriage and its responsibilities. 
Ernest R. Groves, Boston University. Rev. Ashley 
D. Leavitt, Harvard Church, Brookline. 

Jan. 24—The effect of existing marriage law, 
custom and ceremony on family life. Robert Grant, 
formerly Judge of Probate of Suffolk County. Rev. 
Michael J. Seanlan, pastor of St. Rose’s Church, 
Chelsea. 

Jan. 31—How to help difficult situations in family 
life, such as married persons and children who don’t 
get on with each other. Stockton Raymond, General 


Prof. 
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Secretary, Family Welfare Society of Boston. Rev. 
Elwood Worcester, Emmanuel Church. 

Feb. 7—Human problems of the aging and aged. 
Are the clergymen and social workers doing all 
they can for them? Alfred Worcester, M. D., Wal- 
tham. Rabbi Harry Levi, Temple Israel. 

Feb. 14—Summary and comments by members of 
the group. Closing address on clergymen and social 
workers by Dr. Richard C. Cabot, professor of Social 
Ethics, Harvard University. 

Every clergyman of Greater Boston is invited to 
enroll for this service. 

a. 


FORD HALL SPEAKERS AND TOPICS 


Jan. 2. Rev. John Haynes Holmes. 

Jan. 9. John Langdon-Davies. 

Jan. 16. Anna Louise Strong. 

Jan, 23. Dhan Gopal Mukerji. 

Jan. 30. Frank Tannenbaum—‘Mexico.” 
* * 


CHURCH SCHOOL INSTITUTE 


A Universalist Church School Institute sponsored 
by the Massachusetts Universalist Sunday School 
Association and the Universalist Sabbath School 
Union, will be held Saturday, Jan. 15, 2 to 9 p. m., 
at the First Universalist Church, Buena Vista St., 
Roxbury. 

2.30. Assembly period. 
First Class. 4.15-5.15. 
Class. 

6. Supper at the church, 50 cents. 

7.45-8.45. Group Conferences, Third Class. 8.45. 
Closing Assembly. 

Faculty: Early Childhood (4-8 years), Miss Esther 
Frievogul, B. R. E., Boston University. Later 
Childhood (9-11), Miss Mary S. Weagley, B. R. E., 
Boston University. Adolescent Age (12-24), Miss 
Elizabeth Nutting, B. R. E., Boston University. 
How to Run a Church School, Mr. Arthur Merritt, 
Superintendent of Pilgrim Congregational church 
school, Dorchester. Psychology Class for Each Age 
Group, Miss Laura Armstrong, M. R. E., Boston 
University. 

Out-of-town delegates desiring lodging for Satur- 
day night should apply to Hospitality Committee , 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


3-4. Group Conferences, 
Group Conferences, Second 


Obituary 


Mrs. Mary E. Cole 


For a period of many years the Leader has been 
making its weekly journey into Maine to the little 
Oxford County town of Buckfield, up among the hills 
and mountains, It went to a woman who portrayed 
splendidly our Universalist faith at its best. She 
was a chronic invalid, confined to her house for more 
than forty years because of a spinal trouble and an 
added affliction of deafness. Mary E. Cole, by her 
sunny spirit and unselfish love, reached out and 
influenced for good all those who came in contact 
with her contagious faith. Hers was a ministry of 
pain—of pain conquered; one of the obscure lives, 
one of the unknown disciples who silently carry on 
the faith. 

Mary E. Cole, the wife of Alfred Cole, was born 
in 1853 in Buckfield, where she lived all her life. 
On Dec. 7, 1926, after a severe illness of three weeks, 
she died, leaving a son, Rev. Alfred S. Cole, of West 
Somerville, Mass., a daughter, Miss Mollie Cole, 
with whom she lived, and a sister, Mrs. Anna At- 
wood, of Buckfield, Maine. 

Unacquainted with the rushing, busy world, Mrs. 
Cole reached out and touched the hearts of hun- 
dreds through the strange and baffling ministry of 
pain. 


Frederick T. Farnsworth 


Prof. Frederick T. Farnsworth of Taunton, Mass., 
was born July 25, 1852, and died Dec. 6, 1926. He 
was a graduate of Tufts College, A. B. 1873, A. M. 
and Phi Beta Kappa. He married June 21, 1879, 
Anna C. Tufts of Medford, who died Dec. 29, 1925. 

He had been a teacher for over fifty years. He 
taught at New Bedford in 1880, and was principal 
of the Bristol Academy 1880-1888. While principal 
of the Brookline high school, he had as one of his 
pupils John Cousens, now president of Tufts College. 
He then taught at Bowdoin and Williams Colleges, 
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and at Sanborn Seminary, Kingston, N. Y. He re- 
turned to Taunton in 1901, to Bristol Academy, and 
remained there until the institution was closed. He 
then taught at the Taunton high school in the French 
and German Departments until he retired four years 
ago at the age of seventy. 

He was the senior deacon of the Universalist 
church from 1903 until his death; secretary of the 
standing committee and secretary of the parish from 
1908 to 1925. For many years he was the superin- 
tendent of the church school and up to the time of his 
death he was a teacher in the school. 

Mr. Farnsworth left Taunton Nov. 27 for Mount 
Hope, Tennessee, for his health. He stayed there 
with his sister, Mrs. Evan Smith, and died suddenly 
at her home. The body was brought home and 
the funeral services were held at the church. The 
esteem in which he was held was demonstrated by 
the fact that the schools were closed on the day of 
the funeral in order to allow teachers and friends to 
attend the services; by the many beautiful fioral 
pieces and the great outpouring of friends, and the 
press notices about his passing away. 


Miss Jessie Eubank 


Miss Jessie E. Eubank, of Adams, Indiana, died 
Nov. 29, 1926. She was the daughter of Frank and 
Luey Eubank, of Adams, where she had spent her life. 

She was a member of the Central Universalist 

Church, in Indianapolis, Ind., and had been for the 
past three years state secretary of the Sunday schools 
of our Church. 
: She was also a director of the Thompson Home for 
Aged Women, at Waldron, an institution adminis- 
tered by the State Universalist Convention. She 
had a wide acquaintance throughout the state, and 
was greatly beloved for her Christian character and 
pleasing personality. She left a host of friends in 
her community, as was fully demonstrated by the 
hundreds who attended the funeral, which was con- 
ducted by Rev. Luther Riley Robinson, of Racine, 
Wis., assisted by Rev. Fred Line, her pastor, of 
Indianapolis. 

She was laid to rest in the beautiful little ceme- 
tery of Adams, Ind., near the home in which she 
lived and died. 

She leaves her parents and two sisters—Irene and 
Lucy Ellen Eubank, 


Mrs. Clinton U. Sanders 


Mrs Ida K. Sanders, wife of Mr. Clinton U. San- 
ders, of Taunton, Mass., died after a brief illness on 
Dec. 11, 1926. 

She had been a member of the Universalist parish 
since 1885 and always took a very active part in the 
affairs pertaining to the church. She was a teacher 
in the Sunday school for about twelve years. She 
has served the Ladies’ Auxiliary as president and as 
vice-president. She was the founder and president 
up to her death of the King’s Daughters Circle. She 
represented the church on the board of managers 
of the Taunton Women’s charitable association. 
She was also a member of the Old Colony Historical 
Association. 


Mrs. E. T. Binns 


Mrs. E. T. Binns, one of the oldest members of the 
First Universalist Chureh, Bryan, Ohio, and one 
of the most prominent and highly esteemed women 
of her community, died very suddenly at her home 
Dec. 3, 1926. 

Mrs. Binns was a true gentlewoman, whose life 
was filled with kind deeds and love for others, and 
many of our ministers will feel that they have lost 
a true friend. 

The funeral was held Monday afternoon, Dec. 6, 
with Rev. John M. Fogelsong of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., officiating. Burial was in the family mauso- 
leum in the Bryan Cemetery. 
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A Mediterranean Cruise 
Rev. Stanley Spear 


Roxbury Universalist Church 


JAN. 7, 1927, 8 o’clock Tickets 50cts. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Good: 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


&EADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


TWO GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Santa Claus’ Baby and other Christmas 
stories. By John Coleman Adams. 
Reprinted from the New York World. 
60 cents. 

The Adventures of Six Little Pussycats, 
By Mary Shaw Attwood. A fascinating 
story teaching kindness to animals. 
Beautiful illustrations. 50 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


BIBLES == TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 


Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 


Bibles 


Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 52-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


ESTBROOK 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 
Four Years 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 


One Year 


Practical Courses 
Home Economics. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 
Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 

Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 
A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Commercial. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certi‘,cates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College | 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoola 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work ané 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. ‘The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very res- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett | College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
band, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Crackling 
A new game called “Christianity” has 
een invented and put on the market. 


It should catch on like wildfire. Here is 
how they play it: The Christians, who are 
the girls, get on one side, and the boys, 
who are heathen, get on the other. Then 
the heathens cross over and embrace 
Christianity.—Whiz. Bang. 

* * 

“Dr. Butler now needn’t feel so ruffled 
about the misprint: ‘Dr. Nicholas Murray, 
butler of Columbia University.’ ”’ 

“How’s that?” 

“Well, this article says, ‘Some of the 
greatest poems of ancient Greece were 
written by A. E. Schylus.’ ”’—Euxchange. 

* * 

“Any abnormal children in your class?” 
inquired the inspector. 

“Yes,” replied the harassed-looking 
schoolmarm, “two of them have good 
manners.” —Boston Transcript. 

* * 

That story about a man’s body being 
worth only 98 cents, now going on its 
second round, may have been started to 
eonvince the married women that they 
got a bargain.—Toledo Blade. 

* * 

First Actor: “I can’t seem to get a cap- 
able publicity agent nowadays.”’ 

Second Actor: “I know. All the good 
advertising men are going to work for the 
ehurches.”—Epworth Herald. 

* * 

Personal.—B. V. Come home at once.— 
D.—Chicago paper. 

And we always hoped the B. V. D.s 
wouldn’t separate, whatever else hap- 
pened.—The New Yorker. 

* * 

Lot’s wife has nothing much on Mrs. 
Dave Kirk. The former looked back and 
turned into a pillar of salt; Mrs. Dave 
looked back and turned into a telephone 
pole.—Missouri paper. 

* * 

Small Boy (member of Children’s Guild): 
“I say, mother, you know I’m ten to- 
morrow. Well, don’t you think I’m old 
enough to leave off doing one good deed 
a day?”—Punch. 

* * 

“Did that new play have a happy 
ending?” 

“Sure. Everybody was glad when it 
was over.”’—Philadelphia Bulletin. 

* * 

“Darling, you are the most beautiful 
Woman in the world.” 

“Oh, Harold, how quick you are ‘at 
noticing things!” —Sydney Bulletin. 


eile 


She (coyly): “Did you miss me when 
I was gone?” 
He: “Were you gone?’”’—Cougar’s Paw. 
* * 
The car was brought to a local garage 
for repairs and was badly damaged.— 


Texas paper. 
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